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READING COURSE FOR WORLD BETTERMENT 

In Connection with New Era Testament 

This book presents the idea that each individual may pursue a 
course of personal preparation for helping to improve human conditions 
in this New World. In addition to the psychology of personal thinking 
and acting effectively, the following list of books for general study is 
suggested: 

“Sociology and Social Progress” by Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, 
formerly of Harvard, now of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
In this the idea of the change from Selfism to Otherism is presented 
as well as the new Pleasure Economy. See Page 102. 

“Twilight of the American Mind” ’by Prof. Walter Pitkin of Colum¬ 
bia University shows some of the perils of the new drift in American 
thinking and acting.—Page 103. “Prehistoric Man” by Prof. Jaques 
Morgan contains essential knowledge about the rise of mankind from 
savagery during the past 500,000 years. Page 103. 

Dr. Albert Wiggam’s book, “The Next Age of Man” shows the 
change and progress in mankind that may be expected in the coming 
years. Page 103. “Social Psychology” by Prof. L. L. Bernard reveals 
possible trends toward betterment in the coming years, in social and 
industrial progress. Page 105. 

Prof. Guy Rexford Tugwell, in his book on “Economic Society”, 
presents the step by step progress which modern man has made from 
the chaos and barbarism of the 7th to 10th centuries, to the state of the 
business and social world of today. Page 112. 

“A Legal Constitution for Free Peoples”, has been written by Dr. 
Arthur E. Briggs, President of Metropolitan University, and Director 
of the Law College, which will be sent free upon application, to 2405 W. 
23rd St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. Page 116. Dr. Briggs’ book on Walt 
Whitman the Humanist” will soon be published. Dr. Lowell H. Coate, 
of Metropolitan University of Los Angeles has written a book on, “Con¬ 
scription of Conscience”, which meets a vital world problem. Page 116. 

“Mutual Aid in the Animal World,” by Kropotkin shows some things 
that modern man may well learn from the animal kingdom. Page 117. 
Wendell Willkie’s “One World” utters some great wisdom in the present 
world crisis. Page 121. “Economic Progress for a Living Democracy”, by 
Irving H. Flamm has many practical suggestions for the modern age. 

Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, General Secretary of the American Mission¬ 
ary Association presents inspiring ideas of progress in his book, “New 
Day Ascending”. Page 124. In a great effort to salvage some good from 
the standard Bible, in an age when most readers are moving away from 
it, the American Bible Society has caused to be published, “Marching 
Orders for a New Day”, with passages prepared by chaplains and pas¬ 
tors of many churches, who are sensing the New Light and trying to 
adapt themselves to it. Page 124. 

Dr. Frederick W. Roman, Regent of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, formerly a professor in the Sorbonne at Paris, now main¬ 
tains lectures on cultural subjects and conducts weekly radio broad¬ 
casts on current affairs, national and international. These broadcasts 
are printed in the Roman Forum, published monthly and can be obtained 
at the nominal price of $1 a year, by writing to Dr. F. W. Roman, 2101 
So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 7, Calif., for those who wish to pursue 
continuous study of these subjects. 

From New Era Testament, Metropolitan University Press, 2405 W. 
23rd St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
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FOREWORD 


WARNINGS FROM GREAT AMERICANS 


Lack of proper teaching and mental and moral drill in modern 
times has, in the opinion of many American leaders, been the cause of 
the lowering of morale in this country during the past 30 years. There 
were high notes of warning and exhortation in the first decade of this 
century, pointing to the dangers ahead. William James evolved a plan 
which he called “A Moral Substitute for War” about 1910 which called 
for strenuous drill and application in peace time,—with the same in¬ 
tensity as the discipline by the military authorities in time of war. But 
the idea and the suggestion went unheeded. 

President Eliot of Harvard University, about 1911, sounded a 
similar note in a great address delivered in Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle 
of Liberty,” in Boston when he warned the American people that the 
spread between political democracy and industrial autocracy was be¬ 
coming too wide. 

Now at last it becomes apparent that to maintain democracy it is 
necessary to have a definite mental and moral discipline and teach it as 
intensively as did Solon, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle from the sixth 
to the fourth century B. C., when the model for democracy in the mod¬ 
ern world was set up in Athens. How to inaugurate such a system of 
drill and education until it becomes a national discipline and religion 
is the great problem of today. 

Aristotle in his Metaphysics states that “man” or anthropos is the 
principle of man in general, or mankind, or the universal man, not the 
individual man, aner, andros, who is physical and animalistic. The 
anthropos man, which Iesous or Jesus is represented to be in the New 
Testament, is the newly emerging universal man. This is the significance 
or meaning of the oft repeated phrase, “Son of man” in all English New 
Testament texts. It should be translated “Son of enlightened, emergent 
humanity.” It is a very lofty concept and is as thrilling today as it was 
when it was uttered by the first century Christians. But it was used 
and perhaps coined as an expression by advanced thinkers and New 
Order philosophers in the second century B. C. in the Greek speaking 
world. So while it was not original with Christianity it was one of 
its fundamental tenets and preachments. 

To promulgate these ideas this New Era Testament is devoted 
and directed. 
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Jleto Cra ®egtament 

RISE OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN WORLD 

The first voices of the great movement now known as Christianity 
were heard in Greek Asia Minor in the reign of Tiberius Caesar 
about 30 to 40 A.D. It was then considered just another revolution 
in a small and unimportant part of the Roman Empire. It had the 
earmarks of an attempt to revive the early Athenian democracy, with 
the slogan of equality and the Good Life for the masses, and savored 
something of the workers’ revolt under Spartacus, which had been 
put down with great ferocity by the Romans about 75 B. C. in Sicily 
and elsewhere. 

But this time it appeared in the Greek territory of Decapolis, or 
the Ten Cities, which were built by the Seleucids, successors of Alex¬ 
ander the Great in the beautiful region of Transjordania, and extend¬ 
ing from Philadelphia on the south to Damascus on the north, being 
a part of Syria. 

The first voice to be heard was that of John or Ioannes, the Greek 
hermit, whose name signifies, Man of the Ages. John wore the garb 
of a wandering beggar and he denounced the evils of that time in 
fierce picturesque langaguge, telling people to wash and to be clean 
in mind and body. He set up a system of ceremonial bathing in the 
Jordan river. It was apparently a revival of the old Eleusinian 
Mysteries of ancient Athens, when the whole population of citizens 
went forth once a year to bathe in the s^a at Eleusis as a cleansing 
ceremony as the word baptize (baptizo) signified. 

John’s crusade was just harmlessly interesting at first till he 
attacked a high official, Herod, and accused him of immorality, which 
brought about John’s imprisonment and death. 

THE GREAT EQUALITARIAN SPEAKS 

Then there arose a more powerful voice from a man who was 
better dressed and had a large following because he was a healer, 
or therapeut, of an Alexandrian medical cult similar to what we 
would call drugless physicians at the present time. This was 
Jesus, or Iesous in Greek, which to the Greeks signified The Equali- 
tarian. It was based on the word isos, meaning equal, and was spelled 
with I as the initial letter as there was no J in the Greek language. 

This man spoke with astounding clarity and moral emphasis, on 
equality, fraternity, love and the rights of those who work, and of 
the great middle class. 
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In the Greek cities of Decapolis and in the Kome or villages 
this seemed like a refreshing voice of Aristotle’s followers of three 
centuries before who said that work was the basis of the state. This 
note had the charm of a revival of the old Athenian democracy under 
Solon and Pericles. So the Greek inhabitants heard it with delight 
for it was an echo of the Golden Age of Greece before the Roman 
legions under Pompey and his successors overran their fair Grecian 
lands and imposed the severe yoke of the Roman Empire. 

Then there began to be organized a workers 1 and middle class 
movement with this powerful dynamic man Iesous as the leader or 
Kurios or chieftain. It soon assumed the form of a mass movement. 
But so orderly and ethical was it that the Roman governors were not 
at first particularly hostile to it because the Greek communities were 
law abiding, while the rest of the Roman provinces were showing 
signs of revolt as in the days of revolution under Spartacus a century 
before. 

It was only when Iesous went up into Jerusalem, which was 
strongly Jewish, that he fell into tragic situations. The Romans con¬ 
sidered the population of Jerusalem revolutionary owing to the 
Maccabean revolt of an earlier generation. So they suspected Ieosus 
of having some connection with that group, though he spoke and 
taught in the best form of Alexandrene Greek. Then came the inci¬ 
dent of cleaning the money changers out of the temple, and Iesous’ 
summary trial and crucifixion according to Roman custom. 

COLLAPSE OF MOVEMENT AFTER DEATH OF LEADER 

There was a temporary collapse of the movement which Iesous 
started and then another powerful character came upon the scene, 
Paulos, or Paul of Tarsus, a Jew who had been educated in Greek, 
probably in the Greek University or Academia at Tarsus. 

Paulos, meant dissenter, one who gave up his old Judiac religion, 
from pao or pauso, to cease. Our English word pause comes from 
that source. 

Paul began his movement with his brilliant epistles in intellec¬ 
tual, classical Greek. This brought about a revival of interest in the 
Markon gospel first written, and then the other gospels or life stories 
of Iesous which were written by other apostles or disciples, Lukas 
or Luke, Mathaias and Ioannes or John, though the authorship of the 
latter two is doubtful, but that is immaterial. They were sincere at¬ 
tempts by good scholars to put into form for preservation the thrilling 
story of this new light and hope for mankind and civilization in a 
world that was becoming chaotic and immoral under a ruthless 
imperialism. 

The brilliancy of the Pauline Epistles, not only Paul’s, but of the 
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other disciples of his school, Timotheus, Petros, Peter, and many other 
writers and workers revived popular interest in Christianity. All 
these great letters were assembled and as we would say “published,” 
but they were in the form of separate scrolls. In this way the first 
New Testament took form. The name applied to it was H Kaine 
Diatheke, meaning, the new vision, or “seeing through.” It had a 
more positive psychic meaning than our diluted English word testa¬ 
ment or testifying. 

STRENGTH OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

This movement gathered strength through the second and third 
centuries and made the Greek colonies of Asia Minor the only stable 
states in the Roman empire. Up to this time about 300 or 325 A. D. 
Christianity had grown to be a distinct success, politically, economi¬ 
cally and socially, because it created social order owing to the essen¬ 
tial soundness at the heart of it and the inspiration it gave to its 
adherents. The success of Christianity when functioning in its early 
purity has never been clearly told to the modern world. 

Then came the sinister Roman general Constantine upon the 
scene, because he saw a chance of here setting up an orderly stable 
government when all the rest of the Roman empire of southern 
Europe was in chaos. Constantine’s idea was brilliant from a point of 
view of expediency statesmanship, but it meant the wrecking of the 
Greek states of Asia Minor and Byzantium. 

DECADENCE UNDER CONSTANTINE 

Within a few years, the religion and social state which Con¬ 
stantine espoused was corrupted down to about the same level as the 
Greek church in Russia in the later times. When Constantine and his 
successors had made Christianity over into a tool of emperors in 
Rome, real Christianity almost faded out and went through the pain¬ 
ful history of the Dark Ages, Middle Ages and Renaissance, and 
continued on into the precipitate decline of a large part of Chris¬ 
tianity in the Twentieth century. 

The question is whether the truth and purity of the early days 
of this great social theory can be revived in time to save Christianity 
from utter collapse and disappearance. It will depend upon the people 
of this age. It took men and women of noble type and calibre to 
organize and carry on early Christianity. They succeeded. It remains 
for moderns to show whether they can rise to those ancient concepts 
and heights of devotion or whether the present generation chooses to 
follow the idea, that truth is foolish, and everything should be re¬ 
duced to the expediency of the moment. But this should be borne in 
mind, that Christianity was once a success, in the sense of estab¬ 
lishing national stability as well as moral well being for individuals 
and for states and nations. 
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NEW MOVEMENT FOR CLASSICAL FOUNDATION 

In the mid-twentieth century there is a movement in America 
and throughout the English speaking world to set up a religious 
philosophy which shall restore high thinking and good living in the 
United States and all other nations which desire peace, good will, 
security, sanity and morality to prevail. The approach to this basis 
is a return to the Greek classics as a foundation. 

Chicago University, under the leadership of Dr. Robert M. Hutch¬ 
ins, has taken a strong position in this new trend. St. John's College 
of Annapolis, Md., is another pioneer in this movement in America. 
Dean Inge of St. Paul's Cathedral in England and Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
of Oxford University, a popular writer on classical subjects, have 
devoted themselves to furthering this movement. Dr. A. N. White- 
head, formerly of Cambridge University, England and later of Har¬ 
vard, in this country, puts a lofty philosophy under religion as the 
only sure foundation. Dr. John R. Mac Arthur of California Institute 
of Technology, at Pasadena, recently has written an outstanding 
book, “Ancient Greece in Modern America" which will be helpful to 
all who are interested in this line of study and research, whether 
for religious or educational purposes. 

Another voice of this new movement comes from the Greek Com¬ 
munity of Los Angeles. It is a high philosophical statement of the 
belief of American Greeks in establishing a classical foundation for 
modern Christianity by Prof. Konstantine Totses, director of the 
Greek church school. This essay was printed in the Greek newspaper 
H Nea Genea, The New Generation, of Los Angeles in February, 1941 
and was entitled “The True Worth of Human Life in the Trying 
Time of War," of which the following is an English translation: 

THE TRUE WORTH OF HUMAN LIFE 

The true worth of human life can be measured only 
by a survey covering a period of years. None but one with 
white hair and ripened wisdom can appreciate this concept 
of a nobler life of humanity of the emerging man on this 
planet which is being played on the stage of modern life 
like a Euripides tragic drama. 

The worth while life of man can be appraised not from 
any perfection yet realized but by the ideals of virtue and 
ethics which he holds. The virtue and morality thus far 
attained are all the more worthy because of the agony of 
the struggle against difficulties and hindrances, the com¬ 
batting of which makes those who struggle become 
stronger. 
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In the difficult and sometimes hostile moments of great 
crises when ethical ideals are challenged, there is danger 
of being exhausted from the reaction of the power of evil. 
But man should not surrender but prefer even death, in 
order that his ideas may live. Then only does he prove 
that he really lives. 

All the other days and years of his life are only ob- 
obscurity. In the curious web of history, of society and 
country, humanity does not need to be so submerged. The 
things that are of vital interest and which should be studied 
with care are the years or the days and the moments when 
the individual has lived at his highest and best and has 
pursued the ideals which he has sensed in great moments 
and which have wholly absorbed his life. 

To a man who has so lived, his coffin at death becomes 
the cradle of a new life and surviving ideals. Death is 
thus changed into life. Ideas alone really live. The philoso¬ 
phy of history teaches that man is going into an ever 
expanding life. The lives of great men all teach this Truth 
of the Ages. 

We Greeks revere Regas the preacher of Hellenic free¬ 
dom in 1400 A. D.; we mourn for the hanging of the 
Patriarch of our church of that period who was killed for 
his religion. We ever remember the saintly woman Anti¬ 
gone who was sacrificed for her devotion, as told in Sopho¬ 
cles' great tragedy of Oedipos; the death of Socrates; the 
immolation of Pythagoras; the crucifixion of Jesus. Through 
these noble examples the God-man lives in us. And also 
there is revived in us the philosophy of Socrates, the self- 
sacrifice of Antigone, like that of Joan of Arc and the 
sacrifices of Pharios and of Gregory the Fifth. 

Ever are we reminded that the body dies but ideas 
live and rise into the highest truth of reality. This is the 
indwelling spirit or intelligence of the people of a nation, 
which should be the God of the people, the Demiourgos, 
as Plato so gloriously envisioned in his Republic. This 
mitigates the tragedy of the agonizing life of humanity on 
this planet. 

The war kills people and is awful. But it brings on 
the destruction of tyrants and of many tyrannical leaders 
of lesser grades and thus saves the mass of humanity. 
War is a terrible thing but when it is declared for justice 
and freedom then it is excusable and is inaugurated to 
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destroy the base leaders who keep vast masses of humanity 
living under intolerable conditions. 

War is said by wise men to be a terrible drama. It is 
a dramatic symbol and changes into a thousand forms and 
compels the absolute obedience of men. Some imagine it 
is too difficult to execute. There are periods when the 
people scoff and mock at many things which have been 
enacted in what are called civilized epochs. 

People are becoming aroused to avoid in the future the 
continual lashing of wars. To do this we must start on a 
new, continued and longer war against the enemies of 
human society who tyranize like a disease, festering in 
the body, causing the soul to suffer and making, the ignor¬ 
ance of perverted minds imperil the very existence of the 
human race. 

But this need not longer be on this planet. There must 
be righteous industry, justice and a wholesome, strenuous 
life which shall be a moral substitute for war, so that 
ideals may survive among mankind in the years and ages 
to come.” 

This is the noble expression of a modern Greek, worthy 
of his great ancestors and glorious nation. 

WHY THE EPISTLES ARE CONDENSED 

In his “Religion in the Making” Dr. A. N. Whitehead says that 
Christian theology in its first epoch was Platonic: it followed John 
rather than Paul. But Dr. Whitehead then points out that in its 
doctrine of God the early church gradually returned to the Semitic 
concept of a tribal God ruling through fear. This was supported by 
the conservative instinct of society and governments at that time 
and to dissent from it was death. 

In this way we see that the preachments of love by Iesous were 
soon turned back into the gospel of fear so often found in the 
Pauline epistles. The reason for this was probably because the early 
Christian world was composed of terrified peoples, made so by the 
dictatorships of the Caesars. 

Going back to the old terror theory Paul says: “In flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that know not God . . . who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction.” II Thessalonians 1:8-9. 

On account of many such reversions to a primitive past, and 
the aspersions on women, in the Pauline epistles, these are sparingly 
quoted in this New Era Testament. But full recognition is given to 
the humanistic parts of the Epistles which follow the teachings of 
love in human relationships that are in harmony with the precepts 
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and teachings of Iesous and Socrates. For Socrates 400 B. C. said: 
“There is a tradition among the ancient Greeks that you should love 
your friends, but hate your enemies,—but the wise man will hate 
no one.” 

As a guide in studying this New Era Testament we append this 
quotation from Dean Inge, a great leader in modern Christian 
philosophy. 

INFLUENCE OF GREEK THOUGHT ON CHRISTIANITY 

The Christian Church was the last creative achievement of the 
classical culture. . . . The continuity of Greek thought and practice 
in religion and religious philosophy is especially important and it is 
necessary to emphasize it because the accident of our educational 
curriculum leaves in the minds of most students a broad chasm 
between the Stoics and the Christians, ignores the later Greek phil¬ 
osophy of religion altogether and traces the Christian dogma back 
to Palestine with which it has very little connection. 


By W. R. Inge, The Legacy of Greece 




The First of the New Testament Scriptures, written about 60 A. D. 
by Markos in Alexandrian Greek 

MARKOS CHAPTER 1 

Prepared as an educational and cultural text for Churches, Schools and 
Community Centres, to extend and broaden the general curriculum. 

ing in the desert saying, “Pre¬ 



pare the way for the great lead¬ 
er, make his paths straight.” 
Thus came Ioannes, forerunner 
of a new age, now known as 
John, baptising in the desert 
and preaching baptisma as a 
cleansing and change of mind 
and turning away from mis¬ 
deeds. 


earth, as proclaimed by Iesous 
(Jesus), The Equalitarian, the 
son of righteousness, the one 
specially appointed for this 
mission. 


As it was written by the pro¬ 
phets, “Be it known that I send 
my ambassador to you who shall 
prepare the way for you.” 


People came from the whole 
region of Judea together with 
the Jerusalemites. All were bap- 


There had arisen a voice cry- 
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tised and cleansed by him in 
the Jordan river and they re¬ 
nounced their careless and evil 
ways. 

John was dressed in a camel’s 
hair garment, with a leather 
belt around his loins and he ate 
locusts and wild honey. As he 
preached he said: “A greater, 
more powerful one will come 
after me, the laces of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and loosen. 

“I have cleansed you with 
water but he will cleanse you 
with spiritual purity.” 

In the days that followed, 
there came Iesous, (Jesus) from 
Nazareth of the Galileans and 
he was baptised by John in the 
Jordan. 

Immediately as he came up 
out of the water he saw the 
skies open and a spirit form, 
like a dove, descended upon him 
and a voice cried from the sky, 
“You are my greatly loved son 
in whom I rejoice.” 

Quickly the spirit led him into 
the desert. He remained in the 
desert forty days, struggling 
with tempting emotions, living 
with the wild animals, with only 
a few messengers to serve him. 

When John had been impris¬ 
oned, Iesous came into the Gali¬ 
lean region, preaching the new 
and good message of the king¬ 
dom of God, or righteous ruler- 
ship and saying, “The time and 
season is ripe and propitious for 
righteous government, change 
your thinking and have faith in 
a new and good Order in hu¬ 
man affairs.” 

Then as he walked by the Gal¬ 
ilean sea he saw Simon and An¬ 
dreas, his brother, both casting 
nets into the sea, for they were 
fishermen. Iesous said to them, 
“Come follow me and I will 
make you become fishers of 
men.” Aat once they left their 
nets and followed him. 


When he had gone a little 
further on he saw Iakobos, or 
James, son of Zebadaios, and 
Ioannes or John his brother, 
who were mending their nets in 
the ship. He called to them and 
they also left their father in 
the ship with the hired fisher¬ 
men and followed him. 

They all proceeded on into 
Kapernaoum. (This home of les- 
ous was also spelled “Kapher- 
naoum”, meaning beautiful pro¬ 
ductive land. The more extend¬ 
ed form Kalephernia is the 
Greek word of the same mean¬ 
ing from which California is de¬ 
rived.) 

As soon as the Sabbath came 
Iesous went into the community 
meeting hall, and lectured. All 
were amazed at his teachings, 
for he taught them as one who 
had authority and not as the 
clerics. 

In the meeting house was a 
man with a disordered mind and 
he cried out loudly, saying, “You 
let us alone, Iesous Nazarene. 
You come to destroy us. I know 
what you are. what they call a 
holy man of God.” 

Iesous rebuked him, saying: 
“Be quiet and come out of him.” 
When the disordered spirit or 
dementia had thrown him into 
another spasm, and raved, it 
left him. And all were amazed 
and discussed it among them¬ 
selves saying: 

“Who is this who teaches this 
new doctrine with authority, and 
commands demented spirits so 
they obey him?” Quickly his 
fame spread throughout the 
whole Galilean region. 

As soon as they had come out 
of the meeting they went to the 
home of Simon and Andreas, 
and James and John. Here the 
mother of Simon’s wife lay ill 
with fever and they told Iesous 
about her. He came to her, took 
her hand and lifted her up. The 
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fever left her immediately and 
she was able to serve them. 

When it was evening and the 
sun had set they brought in all 
persons having diseases and 
mental disturbances. In fact the 
whole city crowded around the 
doors. Iesous healed many hav¬ 
ing diversified diseases and ex¬ 
pelled many insane delusions. 
He did not allow the insane to 
rail at him in coarse familiarity. 

The following morning he 
rose before daylight and went 
out and proceeded to a desert 
place and there he prayed. Si¬ 
mon and others of his party 
followed. When they had found 
him they said to him: “All are 
seeking for you.” He answered 
them: “Go into the nearby com¬ 
munes, the cooperative cities, 
(comopoleis) where I shall 
preach. For this purpose have 
I come here.” 

So he preached in the meet¬ 
ing houses throuhout the whole 
Galilean region and expelled 


many insane delusions from af¬ 
flicted persons. But a leper 
came to him and importuned 
him and knelt down and said: 
“If you will, you can cleanse 
me.” 

Iesous, moved by pity, ex¬ 
tended his hand, touched him 
and said to him, “I will,—be 
cleansed.” As soon as he had 
spoken the leprosy departed 
and the man was cleansed. Ies¬ 
ous then commanded the mar. 
to go away at once, saying: 
“See that you say nothing, but 
go away, present yourself to the 
priest, and make an offering for 
your healing, of such things as 
the Muses require as a proper 
tribute to them.” 

But the man went out and 
began to broadcast (diapheme- 
zein) the story, to such an ex¬ 
tent that Iesous could no longer 
openly enter into the city, but 
had to go out into the desert 
places. And still they came to 
him from all sides. 


MARKOS CHAPTER 2 
BEGINS TO TEACH THE LOGOS 


I N A FEW days he went into 
Kapernaoum again, and it 
soon was known that he was 
at home. A crowd gathered 
quickly and there was no access 
even to the doors. He talked 
to them all at length about 
logic, the higher reason, ethics, 
philosophy and the healing pow¬ 
er of right living and right 
thinking. 

A group tressed upon him, 
four bearing a paralytic, but 
none being able to get near him 
on account of the crowd, they 
climbed up onto the roof, re¬ 
moved slabs above him and let 
down the bed on which the par¬ 
alysed man lay. 

Iesous seeing their faith said 
to the paralytic: “Son, the fol¬ 


lies which brought this upon 
you are forgiven.” But there 
were some lawyers clerks sit¬ 
ting there and arguing criti¬ 
cally among themselves and 
saying, “Why does this man 
utter such blasphemies? Who 
is able to forgive or absolve 
from dissipated living but one 
the all wise God?” 

Iesous quickly sensed the sit¬ 
uation, through his spiritual 
perception, as they argued 
among themselves and said to 
them: “Why do you quibble in 
your minds about this matter?” 

“Which is the easier task, to 
say to the paralytic, ‘Your er¬ 
rors are forgiven,' or to say 
‘Get up and take up your bed 
and walk away'.” 
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“But that you may know that 
the son of emancipated and en¬ 
lightened humanity has power 
on this earth, to free others 
from the thraldom of error and 
bad living, I will now say to the 
paralytic: ‘Rise, pick up your 
bed. and go to your home’.” 

Immediately the man arose, 
took up his pallet bed and went 
away before them all, to their 
amazement, and they expressed 
appreciation to God, saying, 
“We never saw anything like 
this before.” 

Iesous went out again on the 
beach, and as a great crowd 
came to him he lectured to 
them. As he proceeded onward 
he saw Leuin, the son of Al- 
phaios sitting at the tax col¬ 
lectors counter and he said to 
him: “Follow me.” Leuin arose 
and followed him. 

It happened that Iesous sat 
down to dinner in his home 
where many tax collectors and 
commercial men had gathered 
together to visit Iesous and his 
disciples. There were a great 
many present and they seemed 
to be mostly devoted adherents. 

But the lawyers and the 
Pharisees seeing him eating 
with the tax collectors and the 
corrupt government agents said 
to his disciples: 

“How is it that he eats and 
drinks with the tax extortioners 
and the crooked politicians?” 
Iesous heard it and said to 
them: 

“Those who are healthy have 
no need of a physician, but 
those who have ailments do need 
one. I did not come to heal the 
just but to bring about a change 
of mind in those who are err¬ 
ing.” 

The disciples of John and the 


Pharisees had made a practice 
of fasting and so some came 
and said to him: 

“Why do the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees fast but your 
disciples do not fast?” Iesous 
answered them: 

“It is not possible for the fol¬ 
lowers of the groom to fast 
while the wedding festivities 
are going on. But the time will 
come when the groom will be 
taken away from them and in 
those days they will fast.” And 
he continued: “No one sews a 
new piece of cloth on an old 
garment. For the new piece 
tears away the old and the rent 
is worse than ever. Nor does 
anyone put new wine into old 
skin-containers, lest the new 
wine would be spilled and the 
containers destroyed. So new 
wine should be put into new 
containers.” 

On one occasion he went 
through the cornfields on the 
Sabbath and his disciples began 
to pick the ears of corn as they 
walked along. The Pharisees, 
observing this said to him: “See. 
what they are doing on the Sab¬ 
bath. That is not lawful.” Bu: 
he said to them: 

“Have you never read what 
David did when he was in need 
and was hungry, he and those 
who were with him? How he 
went into the house of God in 
the days of Abiathar the high 
priest, and ate the sacramental 
bread? It was not lawful for 
any but the priests to eat the 
sacramental bread but he gave 
it to his followers.” 

Then Iesous said to them: 
“The Sabbath was created for 
man; not man for the Sabbath. 
So the Son of Enlightenment is 
Sovereign also of the Sabbath.” 
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MARKOS CHAPTER 3 


HEALS THE MAN WITH THE EMACIATED HAND 


H E WENT into the commu¬ 
nity meeting house again 
and there was a man 
present who had an emaciated 
or shriveled hand. Those who 
had assembled watched to see if 
Iesous would heal him on the 
Sabbath in order that they 
might bring him before the 
agora or court. He said to the 
man who had the emaciated 
hand: 

“Stand out here in the mid¬ 
dle. M Then he said to the others: 
“Is it proper or lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath days or 
to do evil, to save life or to 
kill?” But they were silent. 
Looking them over with con¬ 
tempt and being distressed at 
the hardness of their hearts, he 
said to the man: “Extend your 
hand.” He extended it and the 
hand was restored as healthy 
as the other. 

The Pharisees immediately 
went out to take council with 
the Herodeans about what to 
do against him and how they 
might destroy him. 

# Iesous then withdrew with his 
disciples to the sea and a great 
crowd from the Galilean region 
followed him and from Judea 
and from Jerusalem and from 
Idumea and from Transjordania 
and even people from Tyre and 
Sidon. It was a great crowd of 
people who had heard of the 
things he had done. All flocked 
to him. He told his disciples 
that a small ship should be 
brought for him, in order that 
the crowd might not crush him. 
After healing many they still 
pressed upon him wishing to 
touch him, as many had dis¬ 
eases. 

When those who had de¬ 
ranged minds saw him they fell 


down before him and sobbed, 
saying, “You are the Son of 
God!” He charged them many 
times that they should not make 
known anything about him. 

He then went up on a moun¬ 
tain and called those whom he 
wished and they came to him. 
He selected twelve who should 
be with him, whom he might 
also send forth to preach, to 
have power and authority to 
heal diseases, and to expel in¬ 
sane delusions. 

Simon he renamed Peter, or 
Petros, meaning a Rock, (which 
was held sacred in the Greek 
religion). He chose also James, 
or Iakobos son of Zebadaois, 
and John or Ioannes, the broth¬ 
er of Iakobos and changed their 
names to Boanerges, or Makers 
of Thunder. He also selected 
Andreas and Phillipos and Bar- 
tholomaios and Mathaios and 
Thomas and Alphaios and Thad- 
daios and Simona the Kaino- 
nite and Ioudas Iscariotes who 
would later betray him. 

They all went into a house 
but a crowd gathered and it 
was not possible for them even 
to eat bread. When his follow¬ 
ers heard of it they went out to 
take hold of him and said: “He 
is out of his mind.” The law¬ 
yers who had come down from 
Jerusalem said: 

“He has Beelzeboul,” and “By 
the chief of the demons he casts 
out demons.” 

But he called them to him 
and spoke to them in parables: 

“How is it possible for Sa- 
tanas to cast out Satanas? For 
if a kingdom is divided against 
itself it is not possible for that 
kingdom to stand. Or if a home 
is divided against itself that 
home cannot endure. Indeed if 
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Satanas rises up against him¬ 
self and is divided, he cannot 
stand but comes to an end. 

“No one can enter a strong 
man’s home when he is in it 
and rob it until he has first 
bound the strong man—then he 
can rob the house. Indeed I 
say to you that all misdeeds 
may be forgiven to the sons of 
mankind, and all blasphemies, 
such as they may utter. But he 
who blasphemes the pure spirit 
within man, he shall have no 
forgiveness forever, for there 
shall be a perpetual condem¬ 
nation of those of whom it is 
said: “That person has an un¬ 
clean spirit.” 


Then his brothers and his 
mother stood outside and sent 
a message in to him and called 
loudly to him. The crowd sit¬ 
ting all around said to him: 
“See, your mother and your 
brothers are outside seeking for 
you.” He answered them say¬ 
ing: 

“Who is this mother of mine 
and these brothers of mine?” 

And he looked about the 
whole circle of those sitting 
around him and said: “See my 
mother and my brothers. For 
whoever shall do the will of 
God, he is my brother, my sis¬ 
ter and my mother.” 


MARKOS CHAPTER 4 
TELLS THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


A GAIN Iesous began to 
teach on the sea beach. 
A great crowd gathered 
and so he embarked on a ship 
and sat on the deck as the ves¬ 
sel rode at anchor. Still the 
crowd grew and came down even 
into the water and also stood 
on the land. 

He taught them by telling 
many parables and said to them 
in his didactic style: “Listen. 
There was a sower who went 
out to sow some seed. In the 
process of sowing it broadcast 
some of the seed fell in the 
pathway and the birds of the 
air came down and ate it. Some 
seed fell among the rocks where 
there was not much soil and it 
sprouted quickly. But as the 
sun rose it was soon burned up 
because there was no depth of 
earth and the roots dried up. 
Some of the seed fell among 
the acanthus. But the acanthus 
leaves smothered the seed and 
it bore no fruitage. But some 
of the seed fell on good ground 
and sprang up and matured 


grain, some thirty fold, some 
sixty fold and some a hundred 
fold.” Then he said to them: 
“Let those who have ears attend 
to what they have heard.” 

When they were alone, the 
twelve who were gathered about 
him asked about the parable. 
He said to them: “To you is 
given the capacity to under¬ 
stand the mystery of the king¬ 
dom of God. But to those out¬ 
side all such things have to be 
taught by parables. For though 
seeing they do not perceive, and 
though hearing they do not 
comprehend: lest they should be 
transformed and their bad ways 
ended.” Then he added: “If you 
can not comprehend this par¬ 
able how can you understand 
all the other parables?” So he 
explained further: 

“The sower sows the Logos, 
which is knowledge. Among 
those who were by the wayside, 
when the knowledge was taught, 
there was Folly that quickly 
dissipated the words of wisdom 
that had been implanted in their 
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minds. The same kind of per¬ 
sons are like the stony ground 
on which seed was sown. They 
first receive the good words 
gladly, but in a short time 
when affliction or persecution 
arises on account of having 
listened to the words of wisdom, 
immediately they recant. 

“There are others, like the 
case of the seed sown among 
the rank acanthus leaves, who 
first accept the wise teachings, 
but afterwards the cares of 
daily life, and the conceit of 
those who have wealth, and the 
lusts of life, choke the wisdom 
and it becomes fruitiess. 

“But there are still others that 
are like the seed sown on good 
ground: they hear the wisdom, 
accept it and bring forth fruit 
in their lives; some thirty, some 
sixty and some a hundred fold.” 
Then he said to them: 

“Is a lamp brought to be put 
under a bushel measure or 
under a bed, instead of to be 
placed on a light stand? For 
there is nothing hidden but shall 
be brought to light. So let 
those who have ears listen and 
learn.” Then he continued: 

“Be skeptical about what you 
hear. In whatever measure, you 
measure things, they will be 
measured out to you and to you 
who hear, more wisdom will be 
given. For to him who has, 
more will be given to him, and 
to him who has little or no 
knowledge even that will be 
taken away from him.” Then 
he said: 

“So is the kingdom of God, 
or the whole realm of wisdom. 
If any man should throw seed 
into the earth, he might go to 
sleep or rise up by night or day 
and the seed would spring up 
and grow, though he would not 
be able to comprehend the pro¬ 
cess of nature. For the earth 


automatically (automate) bears 
fruit, first the blade then the 
ear then the full wheat in the 
ear. But when the ripe cereal 
is produced, the sickle is in¬ 
serted because the harvest time 
has come.” Then he said: 

“To what shall we liken the 
kingdom of God ? Or with what 
shall we compare it Is it not 
like a mustard seed, which when 
planted in the soil, is less than 
all the other seeds in the earth. 
But when it is sown, it grows 
up and becomes greater than 
all other herbs, and makes large 
branches so that the birds of 
the air are able to take shelter 
in its shade.” 

With many such parables he 
explained the Logos or higher 
knowledge, as far as they were 
able to apprehend it. He did 
not do any speaking except by 
parable, but when they were 
alone he explained all things to 
his disciples. 

On the same day when it 
was evening he said to them: 
“Let us go over to the other 
shore.” When they had sent the 
crowd away, they carried Iesous 
along in the ship. They were 
accompanied by a flotilla of 
smaller boats. Then a storm 
came up, and the waves swept 
into the ship and it was filled 
with water. He was on the up¬ 
per deck at the stem, asjeep on 
a pillow. They shook him and 
said to him: “Didaskale, teacher, 
do you not care if we are de¬ 
stroyed?” Then he arose and 
reproved the wind and he said 
to the sea, “Quiet down and be 
still,” and the wind ceased rag¬ 
ing and there was a great calm. 
He then said to the others: 
“Why are you so fearful? How 
is it that you do not have 
faith?” A great fear came over 
them and they said among 
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themselves: “What strange kind 
of man is this, that even the 
wind and the sea listen to 
him ? ” 

(Note: A similar incident is told 


of Castor and Pollux, the twin 
deities, protectors of sailors, in 
Hesiod’s Homeric hymns and 
was part of early Greek religion 
1000 or more years B. C.) 


MARKOS CHAPTER 5 
HEALS INSANE MAN OF THE TOMBS 


W HEN THEY had gone to 
the farther shore of the 
sea they arrived in the 
region of the Gadarenes. As 
they left the ship, a man with 
a perverted mind who made his 
home in the tombs rushed up to 
Iesous. None had been able to 
restrain this maniac not even 
by shackles. For they had often 
bound him with shackles and 
with fetters about the ankles, 
but he had torn the shackles 
apart and broken his foot 
chains, and no one was strong 
enough to tame him. So he had 
continually, night and day, gone 
among the tombs crying out and 
cutting himself with stones 
(after the manner of the mod¬ 
ern penitentes). 

At first sight of Iesous from 
a distance he ran and knelt be¬ 
fore him and cried in a loud 
voice, saying: “What is there 
between you and me, Iesous, 
you son of the most high God, 
I charge you before God not to 
torment me.” Iesous replied: 
“Come out, you foul spirit, from 
this good man,” and then he 
asked: “What is your name?” 
My name is Legion,” he an¬ 
swered, “for there are many 
of us.” Then he pleaded that 
Iesous would not send them out 
of that region. 

It happened there was a great 
herd of swine feeding on the 
mountain side, and an outcry 
arose from some of the dement¬ 
ed saying: “Send us into the 
swine so that we may take 
possession of them.” Iesous 


promptly gave permission to do 
as they wished and the foul 
spirits entered into the swine. 
Then the herd of about 2000 
rushed down the steep slope 
into the sea and all were 
drowned. (Transferring evil 
spirits of insane persons into 
swine was an old tradition in 
Greek mythology, dating back 
probably thousands of years be¬ 
fore the period of this incident). 

The swine herders fled and 
spread the news in nearly every 
city and throughout the region 
and people came out to see what 
had happened. When they came 
to Iesous they saw the dement¬ 
ed man now properly clothed, 
seated and apparently sane, the 
very one who had called himself 
Legion. This frightened them. 
But those who had witnessed 
the incident explained what had 
happened to the maniac and 
also the loss of the swine. The 
inhabitants then began to ask 
Iesous to depart from their 
shores. 

When he was embarking on 
the ship the man who had been 
demented implored to be al¬ 
lowed to go along with him. 
But Iesous would not permit it, 
saying, “Go to your home, to 
your relatives, and tell them 
what the Chief (Kurios) has 
done and how he had pity for 
you.” 

So he went away and began 
to report throughout Decapolis 
(The Ten Cities) what Iesous 
had done for him and all were 
astonished. 
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When Iesous had gone over 
to the other side of the sea in 
the ship, and was going ashore 
a great crowd came to him and 
he was near the water. Seeing 
him one of the chief officers of 
the community assembly, whose 
name was Iaieros (Jairus) fell 
at Iesous’ feet and besought 
him earnestly, saying, “My lit¬ 
tle daughter is dying. Come and 
place your hands upon her so 
that she may be saved and live.” 
Iesous went with him followed 
by a great crowd which pressed 
upon him. But on the way, 
there appeared a woman who 
had had a flowing of blood for 
twelve years. She had suffered 
much from many physicians, 
and had spent all she had pos¬ 
sessed, without receiving any 
relief but rather was growing 
worse. Hearing of Iesous, she 
came in the crowd behind him 
and touched his mantle. For she 
said: “If I can but touch his 
clothes I shall be saved.” And 
at once the flow of blood stopped 
and she knew that she was 
healed of the disease. 

Iesous immediately perceived 
that power had gone out from 
himself, and turning around in 
the crowd said: “Who touched 
my cloak?” His disciples said: 
“Look at the crowd surging 
around you and yet you ask 
'Who touched me’?” But he 
looked about the crowd to see 
the person who had touched 
him. The woman was filled with 
fear and trembling when she 
knew she was discovered and 
came and knelt down before him 


and told him the whole truth. 
Then he said to her: “Daughter, 
your faith has saved you. Go 
away in peace and know that 
you are healed of your disease.” 

While he was speaking some 
one came for the presiding 
officer of the public assembly 
and said: “Your daughter has 
died. Why trouble the doctor 
any more?” As Iesous heard 
the story that was being told 
he came to the president and 
said: “Do not fear, only have 
confidence.” 

Then he allowed no one to 
follow him except Peter and 
James and John, the brother 
of James. He went at once to 
the president’s house and saw 
the tumult and the great weep¬ 
ing and wailing. As soon as he 
entered he said to them: “Why 
do you cry out and weep? The 
child is not dead but only 
asleep.” And they ridiculed 
him. He then threw (ekbalon) 
them all out and took only the 
father and mother of the child, 
and his own attendants and ent¬ 
ered the chamber where the 
child was laid out. Grasping 
the hands of the child he said 
to her: 

“My little girl, I command 
you, arise.” Instantly the girl 
arose and walked about for she 
was twelve years old. Those 
present were filled with great 
astonishment. But he admon¬ 
ished them many times that 
they should let no one know 
about this affair. Then he told 
them to give the girl something 
to eat. 


MARKOS CHAPTER 6 
TAUGHT IN HIS HOME TOWN 


G OING from there he went 
into his own country and 
his disciples followed him. 
When the Sabbath came he be¬ 
gan to teach in the community 


hall. Many who heard him were 
surprised and exclaimed, 
“Where has he learned this ? 
What is this “wisdom” or soph¬ 
istry which has been given to 
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him ? How can such power come 
through his hands? Is not this 
the craftsman, the son of Ma¬ 
rias, the brother of Iacobos, of 
lose, of Ioda and Iouda and 
Simonos and are not his sisters 
here with us?” And they were 
shocked by him. But Iesous said 
to them: “A prophet is not dis¬ 
honored except in his own coun¬ 
try, and by his own relatives 
and in his own home.” He was 
not able to do any powerful 
work there except the healing 
of a few sick persons by laying 
on of hands. He was amazed at 
their lack of faith but went 
about among the communes, 
(Komas) or cooperative com¬ 
munities, and lectured. 

Then he called together the 
twelve and began to send them 
out two by two and he gave 
them power over moral per¬ 
verts. He instructed them to 
take nothing for the journey 
except a rod or cane; no bag, 
no bread, no coin in their purse. 
They should wear only sandals 
on their feet and should not 
wear two coats. He said to 
them, “Wherever you go into a 
home, remain there until you 
leave town. Whoever will not 
receive you nor listen to you, 
shake the dust off your feet as 
a testimonial against them. For 
I say to you truly that it will 
be better for Sodom and Ga- 
morra in the day of judgment 
than for those in that city.” As 
his apostles went forth they 
preached a change of thinking 
and acting, and they healed 
many sick persons by applying 
ointments. 

Herodes, the king, heard of 
this, for the name of this leader 
and movement had become wide¬ 
ly publicized, and he said, “This 
must be Ioannes the Baptiser, 
raised from the dead, and thru 
him these powerful works are 
being done.” But others said “It 


is Helias” (or Elias, from Helios 
which meant originally Sun 
God). Still others said: “He is 
a prophet or like one of the 
prophets.” Hearing this Her¬ 
odes still said: “This is indeed 
the Ioannes whom I beheaded, 
the same man who has risen 
from the dead.” 

For Herodes a short time be¬ 
fore had sent officers who ar¬ 
rested Ioannes, and had con¬ 
fined him in prison, on account 
of Herodias, the wife of Phil- 
lipos, his brother, whom he had 
married. For Ioannes had said 
to Herodes, “It is unlawful for 
you to have the wife of your 
brother.” 

Herodias held this against 
him and wished to have him 
killed but was unable to do so. 
For Herodes feared Ioannes be¬ 
lieving him to be a just and 
holy man and respected him. 
Moreover he had listened to 
him and had done many things 
for him and had enjoyed hear¬ 
ing him. 

However when an auspicious 
day came when Herodes had in¬ 
vited to dinner the nobility, 
some of his magistrates, and 
his generals and the first men 
of the Galilean region, there 
came out before them all the 
daughter of Herodias, and 
danced. She delighted Herodes 
and all those who had as¬ 
sembled. Then the lung said to 
the girl: “Ask me whatever you 
wish and I will give it to you.” 
He even made a solemn oath 
and repeated to her: “Ask me 
for whatever you wish and I 
will give it to you, even to the 
half of my kingdom.” She went 
out and said to her mother, 
“What shall I ask?” And her 
mother said: “The head of Ioan¬ 
nes, the baptiser.” Going in to 
the king with haste she made 
her demand, saying, “I wish 
you would give to me on a plate 
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the head of loannes, the bap- 
tiser.” 

The king was horrified but on 
account of his oath and his as¬ 
sembled guests he did not wish 
to disappoint her. So the king 
at once sent one of his guards 
with orders to take off the 
man’s head. So the guard went 
and beheaded Ioannes in the 
prison and brought the head on 
a plate and gave it to the girl, 
who gave it to her mother. 
When Ioannes’ followers heard 
of it they came and took the 
mutilated body and put it in a 
tomb. 

(There is some question about 
the truth of this much quoted 
incident and about the propriety 
of including it in the Markan 
gospel. It seems to be a tradi¬ 
tion of very ancient barbarism.) 

When Iesous’ apostles re¬ 
turned they gave him an ac¬ 
count of all things and all that 
they had taught. Then he said 
to them: “Come and retire in 
privacy to a desert place for a 
little while so you may rest and 
be by yourselves.” For there 
were so many coming and going 
that it was not possible even to 
eat properly. So they went out 
in a ship to a desert place to 
be alone. 

As the crowd saw their de¬ 
parture, many persons recog¬ 
nized Iesous, and ran along on 
foot on the shore, from all the 
towns and arrived first. 

When Iesous came ashore he 
saw a great crowd, and felt 
drawn in sympathy to them, for 
they were as sheep without any¬ 
one to feed or guide them. So 
he began to lecture to them at 
length. After many hours had 
passed, his disciples came to 
him and said: “This is a desert 
spot and the hour is late, send 
them away so that they can go 
into the surrounding country, 


and to the community centers, 
where they can buy themselves 
bread, for we do not have any 
means of feeding them.” But 
he said: “Give them what you 
have to eat.” But they an¬ 
swered: “Shall we go out and 
buy 200 denarios’ worth of 
bread (Denarios — about 25c) 
and give it to them to eat?” 
He said: “How much bread have 
you ? Go and see.” When they 
had ascertained they said: “Five 
loaves and two fishes.” He then 
ordered the people to sit in reg¬ 
ular rows, on the green grass, 
as if at a regular symposia or 
formal dinner. So they seated 
themselves in groups of a hun¬ 
dred or by fifties. 

Taking the five loaves and 
two fishes he looked up to 
heaven and invoked a blessing. 
Then he broke the bread and 
give it to the disciples to dis¬ 
tribute to the people, while he 
divided the two fishes among all 
of them. All ate to their full 
satisfaction. There were then 
picked up 12 sacks of broken 
bread and pieces of fish. Those 
who ate the meal were about 
5000 persons. 

(The quickness and orderli¬ 
ness with which this great din¬ 
ner or symposium was served 
indicated a trained community 
such as. existed in the Greek 
cooperatives of that country and 
period. It is thought that many 
had brought lunches and in¬ 
stantly cooperated at the word 
of their leaders and shared with 
all according to communal cus¬ 
tom. Christianity was the nat¬ 
ural outgrowth of the Greek 
Komas or communities.) 

He then directed his disciples 
to embark in a boat and proceed 
toward the Bethsaida shore. He 
said farewell to the people and 
went up on a mountain to pray. 
(Proseuksesthai, the Greek 
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word used in this passage for 
praying meant “hold to the 
good”) 

As the evening came on, the 
boat was in the middle of the 
sea and he was alone on the 
land. At about the fourth watch 
of night, or three o'clock in the 
morning, he sighted them labor¬ 
ing at the oars for the wind had 
risen against them. Then he 
went toward them walking upon 
the sea, and he came up along¬ 
side of them. 

When they saw him walking 
on the sea they thought it was 
a phantom and cried out wild¬ 
ly,—for all saw him and were 
greatly excited. He at once be¬ 
gan to talk to them, saying, 
“Have courage. I am here. Do 
not fear.” He then came into 
the boat with them and the 
wind subsided. Then they were 
confused and filled with amaze¬ 
ment for they did not consider 
the equally strange incident of 
the multiplied loaves, for they 


were still dull at heart. (This 
incident of walking on the wat¬ 
er, is similar to the stilling of 
the waves in a previous chapter, 
and is regarded as part of the 
same Greek mythological tradi¬ 
tion of Castor and Pollux, as 
the saviors and guardians of 
seamen.) 

When they had crossed over 
the sea they came into the land 
of Genesaret, and tied up to 
shore. But as they disembarked, 
the people quickly recognized 
him. Running through the whole 
district they brought on cots 
many sick persons and carried 
them to any place they heard 
the great healer might be. 
Wherever he entered communes 
(komas), cities or open spaces, 
they placed the sick in the mar¬ 
ket places and pleaded with him 
that they might touch the hem 
of his mantle, and all who came 
in contact with him were re¬ 
stored. 


MARKOS CHAPTER 7 

CONDEMNED FOR HIS UNWASHED FOLLOWERS 


T HERE was a gathering of 
the Pharisees and a small 
group of shrewd lawyers 
who had come from Jerusalem 
and they noticed that some of 
his disciples were eating bread 
with soiled hands, that had not 
been washed, and they com¬ 
plained. 

For the Pharisees and all the 
Judeans do not eat until they 
have washed their hands, fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of their 
elders. Or coming from the 
market, if they have not thor¬ 
oughly cleansed (baptisontai) 
themselves, they do not eat. 
Many other customs they ob¬ 
served strictly, which had been 
handed down to them; such as 
the thorough cleansing (baptis- 


mous) of cups and kettles, brass 
plates and dining room couches. 

So the Pharisees and the law¬ 
yers quizzed him critically: 
“Why do not your disciples 
walk in the ways of our ances¬ 
tors,—but instead eat bread with 
unwashed hands?” 

“You hypocrites,” he said to 
them, “very properly did Hesa- 
ias foretell what you are now 
doing, as recorded in the say¬ 
ing: ‘This people, honor me with 
their lips, but at heart they are 
far from me. Vainly do they 
worship me, teaching the doc¬ 
trines of human tradition.. But 
they have forsaken the Divine 
order and hold on to the tradi¬ 
tions of mankind; just as you 
still adhere to the meticulous 
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washing of pots and cups and 
many other old customs that 
you still follow.” 

Continuing he said, “Beauti¬ 
fully you cast aside the com¬ 
mands of God in order that you 
may follow your old customs. 

“Moreover Moses said: “Hon¬ 
or your father and mother or if 
you speak harshly of them your 
end will be untimely death.” 

“But you say: 'If a man say 
to his father or to his mother, 
Korban, meaning this is just a 
gift, but not any debt that I 
owe, then a man no longer ac¬ 
knowledges an obligation to pay 
anything to his father or moth¬ 
er, thus setting aside the Di¬ 
vine law by your own regulation 
which you have adopted/ and 
you do many many other things 
of this kind.” 

Then he called together the 
whole group and said to them: 
“Listen to me, all of you, and 
try to comprehend. There is 
nothing outside of a man, that 
may enter into him, that is able 
to defile him, but it is the things 
that proceed from within him 
that have power to contaminate 
his personality. 

“Whosoever has ears to hear, 
let him hear.” (This expression 
was often used by Plato, Socra¬ 
tes and the other Greek phil¬ 
osophers and ethical teachers.) 

“When he had gone into the 
house away from the crowd his 
disciples asked him about the 
parable. He replied to them: 
“Are you still so dull? Don’t 
you perceive that what comes 
out of a man cannot possibly 
pollute him because it does not 
affect his inner consciousness, 
but goes out through the colon, 
or intestines, which eliminate 
all refuse food and cleanse the 
whole system?” 


POWER OF A PURE MIND 

“It is that which proceeds 
from the inner mind of man, 
that is what pollutes. For from 
thoughts come adultery, licen¬ 
tiousness, murder, theft, greed, 
deceit, profligacy, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, conceit and folly. 
All these vicious traits come out 
of and pollute him.” 

Upon finishing this discourse 
he rose and started for the bor¬ 
ders of Tyre and Sidon. He 
entered a home and wished no 
one to know he was there but 
it could not be kept secret. For 
a woman who had a daughter 
with a disordered mind had 
heard of him, and came and 
prostrated herself at his feet. 
This woman was of Greek cul¬ 
ture, but a Syrophoenician by 
birth. She implored him to 
drive the disturbing spirit from 
her daughter. But Iesous said 
to her: 

“Let me first feed these chil¬ 
dren. For it is not fair to de¬ 
prive them of bread or throw 
it to the puppies.” 

“Yes, Kurie,” (sir) she plead¬ 
ed, “But let the puppies under 
the table pick up the crumbs 
which the children drop while 
you come with me.” 

“Because of this wise re¬ 
mark,” he said, “go home, be 
happy, for the dementia already 
has left your daughter.” 

Returning to her home she 
found the insanity had disap¬ 
peared and her daughter was 
lying refreshed upon her couch. 

He then went away from the 
environs of Tyre and Sidon and 
came to the Galilean sea, and to 
the coasts of Decopolis, or the 
Ten Cities. Some persons 
brought to him a deaf man. who 
babbled incoherently, and 
begged Iesous to put his hand 
upon the man. 
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Taking the man away from 
the crowd and alone, he placed 
his fingers in the man’s ears, 
and spitting, touched his tongue. 
Looking up into the sky he 
sighed and said to the man, 
“Ephphatha,” which means let 
the sound go through. Immedi¬ 
ately the aural passages func¬ 
tioned, the hindrance to the 


tongue was loosened and he 
spoke clearly. 

Iesous cautioned the people 
not to talk about this case but 
the more he enjoined them, the 
more persistently they pro¬ 
claimed it. Their astonishment 
was so great that they kept 
saying, “How admirably he does 
everything. He makes the deaf 
and the dumb to speak.” 


MARKOS CHAPTER 8 

FEEDS THE CROWD OF FOUR THOUSAND 


a T THAT time the crowds 
A had become very great 
^ and on this particular 
day they had nothing to eat. So 
Iesous called his disciples to¬ 
gether and said to them, “I am 
sorry for this big crowd of peo¬ 
ple who have remained with me 
for three days and they have 
nothing to eat. If I send them 
home hungry they will faint on 
the road, for some of them came 
from a great distance.” The 
disciples replied to him: 

“How can we get bread to 
satisfy all of them in these des¬ 
ert places?” He asked them: 
“How many loaves have you?” 
“Seven,” they answered. He 
then ordered the crowd to sit 
down on the ground. Then tak¬ 
ing the seven loaves, he asked a 
blessing, and gave the bread to 
his disciples to distribute and 
pass around to the crowd. They 
had also a few small fishes, 
which he blessed and told his 
assistants to distribute. All ate 
to their full satisfaction. Then 
they took up the broken pieces 
left over, filling seven baskets. 
Those who had eaten numbered 
about four thousand. He then 
sent them away. (The sharing 
principle was so common in the 
Kome or cooperative towns of 
the Greek Dec lis region, that 
almost any human need was 
met almost instantly. It was a 


very productive region, even 
though called desert, — being 
very much like Southern Cali¬ 
fornia.) 

Immediately he embarked in a 
boat with his followers and 
came to the border of Dalman- 
utha. Then the Pharisees came 
out and began to quiz him. seek¬ 
ing to extract from him some 
sign from the stars, to test him. 
Drawing a deep breath he said: 

“Why does this race seek a 
sign ? Indeed, I tell you no sign 
shall be given to this race,” and 
he left them, embarking on the 
boat again and went over to the 
opposite shore. They had for¬ 
gotten to take bread with them 
and they had only one loaf in 
the boat. So he cautioned them, 
saying: 

TRIES TO DEVELOP THEIR 

HIGHER MENTAL AND 

SPIRITUAL FACULTIES 

“Look out. Be suspicious of 
the ferment of discontent of the 
Pharisees and the propaganda 
of Herod.” But they discussed 
the matter among themselves, 
saying, “It is because we have 
no bread.” Iesous sensing it 
said to them: “Why do you ar¬ 
gue continuously because you do 
not have bread? Can you not 
think ? Do you not comprehend ? 
Have you no intuition springing 
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from your inner consciousness? 
Though you have eyes you do 
not see, and having ears you do 
not hear. And you do not re¬ 
member when I broke those five 
loaves among the five thous¬ 
and ? How many baskets full of 
broken pieces did you gather 
up?” They said to him, 
“Twelve.” 

“And of those seven loaves 
among the four thousand how 
many baskets full of broken 
pieces did you collect?” They 
answered, “Seven.” Then he 
said to them: “How is it that 
you still do not comprehend?” 

When he arrived in Bethsaida 
they brought a blind man to 
him, and pleaded with him to 
touch the man. Taking the 
blind man by the hand he led 
him out of town. Having spit 
into his eyes, he took his hands 
and asked him if he could see. 
The man looked up and said, “I 
see men, but they are like trees 
walking around.” 

Then he put his hands on the 
man’s eyes and made him look 
up again, and he was restored 
and saw everything clearly. He 
sent the man home with the in¬ 
junction, “Do not go through 
the town nor tell it to anyone in 
the town.” 

Iesous and his disciples then 
went into the towns (komas) of 
Caesarea Philippi. On the way 
he questioned his disciples,— 
asking them, “What kind of 
person do men describe me as 
being?” They answered, “Ioan- 
nes, the Baptiser and others say 
Helian (Helios, Sun God) or 
Eloias and still others, one of 
the prophets.” 


But he said to them, “How do 
you describe me?” Then Petros 
answered and said to him, “You 
are the Christos.” But Iesous 
enjoined them to tell no one 
about him. 

He then began to teach them 
that the Son of Enlightenment 
must suffer much and be ostra¬ 
cised by the elders, the high 
priests, the lawyers, even to be 
officially murdered and after 
three days to reappear. He said 
this very openly. 

Then Petros took hold of him 
affectionately and began to re¬ 
proach him. But he turned, and 
looking at his disciples he re¬ 
buked Petros in these words: 

“Get behind me Satana, for 
you do not understand the mind 
of God, but only the way that 
men think.” Then he called the 
crowd to him along with his 
disciples and addressed them: 

“Whoever wishes to be de¬ 
voted to me let him forget him¬ 
self and take up his cross and 
follow me. For whoever wishes 
to preserve his life should sac¬ 
rifice himself. But if he would 
lose his life for me and the 
cause of the good life on earth, 
he will save himself. 

“But what will it profit a man 
if he should gain the whole 
world and forfeit his own higher 
life or soul? Or what can a 
man give in exchange for his 
soul life? But if any one is 
ashamed of me and my teach¬ 
ings among this licentious and 
vicious race, then the Son of 
Enlightenment will be ashamed 
of him when he comes in the 
erlory of the father of all man¬ 
kind, and with the righteous 
ambassadors of all the ages.” 
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MARKOS CHAPTER 9 

THE TRANSFORMATION ON THE MOUNTAIN 


f^yNDEED,” he continued, “I 
1 declare to you that there 
are some now standing 
here, who shall see the rule of 
righteousness established with 
power upon the earth, before 
they shall taste of death.” 

Six days later Iesous took 
Petros and Iakobos, and Ioannes 
and went up upon a high moun¬ 
tain to be alone. There he was 
transformed before them. His 
garments became radiant and as 
white as snow, as no bleacher 
on earth could whiten them. 

Then there appeared to them, 
Helias (Helios, Sun God or 
Apollo) together with the Muse 
(Goddess of Wisdom) and they 
were talking with Iesous. 

Petros interposed and said, 
“Teacher, it is indeed glorious 
to be here. Now let us make 
three altars, one for you, one 
for the Muse and one for Heli¬ 
as.” He spoke hysterically be¬ 
cause they were all in a state 
of nervous fear. Then a cloud 
appeared and enveloped them 
and a voice came out of the 
cloud, saying, “This is my most 
beloved son, listen to him.” 

Suddenly as they looked about 
they saw no one except Iesous 
alone with themselves. 

(This is a reversion to Greek 
mysticism, that is, the Orphic 
Mysteries. The “mysteries” are 
alluded to frequently in the 
New Testament, but not ex¬ 
plained as they were supposed 
to be generally known in the 
Greek speaking territory of the 
first century. They were a 
blending of psychic phenomena 
and religious rites. The Greek 
word is musterios. See Eph. 3; 
9.) 

While they were coming down 
from the mountain Iesous ex¬ 


pressly told them to relate to 
no one what they had seen until 
the Son of Enlightenment had 
arisen from the dead. They kept 
this cryptic statement to them¬ 
selves, questioning each other 
about what this rising from the 
dead might be. Then they asked 
him: 

“Why do the professors say 
that Helias should come first?” 
He answered: “Helias must in¬ 
deed come first and make a ref¬ 
ormation of all things,” and he 
reminded them how it had been 
written about the Son of En¬ 
lightenment, that he must suffer 
much and be ostracised. “But l 
tell you,” he said, “that Helias 
has already come and that they 
have done to him as they 
pleased, as it has been written 
about him.” 

Returning to his lay students 
and followers he saw a great 
crowd around them, and pro¬ 
fessional men, lawyers, priests 
and government civil service 
men were questioning them. Im¬ 
mediately the whole assembly 
of persons, seeing him, were as¬ 
tonished and running forward 
they saluted him. So he said to 
the critical professional men: 
“Why are you questioning the 
people so adroitly?” 

“Doctor,” one of the group 
said, “I have brought my son to 
you. He has a confused mind. 
When the mania seizes him, it 
throws him down, and he foams 
and gnashes his teeth,—and 
then he becomes emaciated. I 
have asked your students to ex¬ 
pel this insane spirit, but they 
do not have the power or knowl¬ 
edge to do it.” His answer to 
them was: 
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REBUKES PEOPLE FOR 
LACK OF FAITH AND 
WILL POWER 

“What an unbelieving people. 
How long shall I have to stay 
with you ? How much more 
must I endure from you? But 
bring him to me,” and they led 
the patient to him. Upon seeing 
the doctor the young man's 
mania came upon him and threw 
him into convulsions,—and fall¬ 
ing upon the ground he wal¬ 
lowed foaming at the mouth. 
Iesous then asked his father: 
“How long has this been hap¬ 
pening?” The answer was: 
“Since childhood. And many 
times it throws him into the fire 
and into the water as if to de¬ 
stroy him. But if it is possible, 
pity us and help us.” Iesous 
said to him: “Anything is pos¬ 
sible if you have faith. All 
things are possible to those who 
have faith.” 

Immediately the father of the 
boy, in tears, cried out, “I have 
faith, Kurie, (sir) forgive my 
skepticism.” 

Seeing that the crowd was 
still pressing forward in morbid 
curiosity, Iesous reproved 
sharply the disordered spirit, 
saying, “You speechless and 
deaf spirit, I command you, 
come out of him and never enter 
into him again.” Crying out, 
and with manv spasms the dis¬ 
order left him. Then he seemed 
to be dead, so that many said 
that he was dead. But Iesous 
grasped his hand and told him 
to arise, and he stood up. 

TEACHES EXTREME 
ASCETICISM 

When they had gone into a 
house his disciples or students 
asked him privately, “Why 
were we not able to expel the 
insane spirit?” “A case like 


this,” he said, “can not be dealt 
with except by extreme self dis¬ 
cipline, by asceticism, with 
prayer and fasting.” 

They then went out through 
the Galilean region but he did 
not wish it to be known. He 
spoke to his students in these 
words: “The Son of Enlighten¬ 
ment will be betrayed into the 
hands of men who will murder 
him. He will be murdered, but 
on the third day he will rise.” 
They pondered upon this say¬ 
ing but they were afraid to 
question him about it. 

They then went on into Ka- 
pernaoum and when they were 
assembled in his home Iesous 
asked them: “What was it you 
argued about on the road among 
yourselves?” But they were 
silent because what they had 
discussed was who should be 
the first, or leader after his 
death. 

LEADER MUST BE ONE 
WHO SERVES ALL 

He sat down and called the 
twelve together and said to 
them: “If anyone wishes to be 
first he should he the last of 
all and the servant (diakonos) 
of all.” Then he took a child 
and made him- stand in their 
midst, and caressing him, said 
to them: 

“Whoever accepts a child like 
this in my name, receives me 
but he accepts not just me per¬ 
sonally but the one who sent 
me.” Ioannes spoke up and 
said: 

“Teacher, we saw a man ex¬ 
pelling bad spirits from insane 
persons by your method but he 
was not a follower of ours. So 
we rebuked him for he was not 
a member of our group.” Iesous 
said: “Do not rebuke him. 
There is no one who can exert 
the power that I do who is 
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likely to speak ill of me. For 
anyone who is not against us 
is likely to be for us. 

“Whoever gives you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, as 
the Christos, indeed, I tell you 
shall not be without his reward. 

“But if anyone degrades one 
of the least of these who be¬ 
lieves in me, it would be better 
for him to have a millstone tied 
around his throat and he be 
thrown into the sea. 

“Or if your hand by an evil 
deed, should degrade you, cut it 
off. For it would be better for 
you to go through life maimed, 
than having two hands, go on 
into a perverted life with your 
body consumed by unquenchable 
fevers, as if burned by tortur¬ 
ing fires. 

“If your foot should lead you 
into evil, cut it off. It would be 
better for you to go through life 


a cripple, than having two feet 
you be led into depravity, and 
disease, suffering as if envel¬ 
oped in the underground fires of 
a volcano and its unending 
flames. 

“Or if your eye should polute 
you by looking at vile things 
pluck it out. It would be better 
for you to go with a single eye 
into the kingdom of God, than 
having two eyes become in¬ 
flamed with passions from vile 
sights like living forever in a 
volcano. 

“For every one must go 
through fiery ordeals in life and 
needs the salt of courage. Cour¬ 
age is like salt, but if courage 
loses its virtue and strength, 
what shall be done to restore 
its virility? Have this salt of 
courage in yourselves and live 
in peace with one another.” 


(Remainder of Markan Gospel to follow on Page 36) 


CLASSICAL FORECAST OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

BY HESIOD 800 B. C., FROM WORKS AND DAYS 

Muses of Piera who glorify with song, come sing of Dios (God) your 
Father and hymn his praise; thru whom mortals become famous or are 
unknown, sung or unsung as the Almighty One wills. 

Easily he gives strength to the weak, or just as easily he afflicts the 
strong. Powerfully he lays low the mighty and lifts up the humble. He 
makes the crooked straight and withers the proud as chaff. So is God 
who thunders in the heavens and dwells on High. 

Again in his Fragments or proverbs Hesiod utters a warning against 
idleness and anarchy; which is specially applicable today, nearly 3000 years 
later: 

“Such is our State, in a tempestuous sea, with all the crew raging in 
mutiny. No duty is followed, with none to reef a sail, to work the vessel, 
or to pump or bale. All is abandoned and without a check the mighty sea 
comes sweeping o’er the deck.” 

It has been said of Hesiod that he was, “A heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire.” 
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ANTIQUITY OF BASIC IDEAS OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

THE SOCIAL LEGEND OF THE AGES 

The Sermon on the Mount is the great Social Legend of the Ages. 
An early classical Greek expression of it in brief form is found in the 
opening words of Hesiod (800 B. C.) in his Works and Days. 

This theme is repeated in the Song of Hannah in the Old Testament 
and again in the 113th Psalm. Solon (600 B. C.) when setting up the 
Athenian democracy also made this the basis of his constitutional state. 

Iesous’ (Jesus) Sermon on the Mount was an elaboration of all these 
preceding preachments with an added eloquence and social logic. 

In the past it has been considered strictly religious, but the modern 
liberal world is now seeing in it one of the noblest expressions of human 
social needs and a reasonable pattern for the New Age. 

That the Sermon on the Mount was not an isolated statement by a 
religious fanatic is also shown in the following sayings of Hesiod and 
Plato, made 400 and 800 years earlier. 

“THE HALF IS GREATER THAN THE WHOLE” 

From Hesiod’s Works and Days, written about 800 B. C. 

Or as more fully stated in the Greek text: 

Fools are they who do not know how much greater is the half than 
the whole. 

(This great proverb expressed the social and economic idea that shar¬ 
ing is better than hoarding. Hesiod or Hesiodos lived and wrote 500 years 
before Plato. The name Hesi-odos, signifies “This is the way, or I am the 
Way.” He is regarded as one of the fathers of Greek democracy and a 
forerunner of Christianity. Both John the Baptist and Iesous followed 
Hesiod’s ethical principles and ideas of social reform. Hesiod was known 
as the Shepherd of Helicon.) 


LET THERE BE NO POOR AMONG YOU 
By Plato Leg. XI 14 

“Let there be no poor among you in the State.” 

Plato in his Laws also repeated Hesiod’s ethical and economic principle 
that the half is more than the whole in human relationships. 

The Sermon on the Mount concepts are repeated constantly in the later 
Epistles of the New Testament but their true significance has been hidden 
by many obscure translations as the following passages show: 

CONCEPT FOR A BETTER SOCIAL ORDER 
From the Epistle of Timotheus 

He (Iesous) has entered into a more advanced form of public service 
in which he advocates a new concept for a social order based on better 
laws. (Epistle to Hebrews 8:6.) 

WORKERS TO BE HIGHLY RESPECTED 

He sought to establish a state having the foundation principle that 
the technician (technites) and common workman (demiourgos) were con¬ 
sidered as Godlike as those in high positions. (Epistle to Hebrews 11:10.) 


THE NEW ORDER 

For the laws made nothing perfect but the bringing in of a better 
hope did, as we thus tend to become more like God. In this way Iesous 
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became originator and sponsor for a new and better Order in human aL 
fairs. And all who have this hope and desire may become members of the 
new estate by virtue of the order of Melchisedec, which sanctifies all with¬ 
out need of formal oath, but by desire and will alone. (Epistle to He¬ 
brews 7:19-22.) 


ANCIENT THEORY OF ABUNDANCE 
By Tychicos to the Ephesians 

In the economy of abundance of the seasons all things will be gathered 
together and heaped up (anakephaliososthai) in which we shall all have a 
share. (Eph. 1:10-11.) 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS TO BE REALIZED 
I would that all men could see this community of interest (Koinonia, 
commonalty) as shown in the ancient mystic rites. This mystery remained 
hidden in the heart of God since he created the race of mankind and set 
up organized human society and now comes into fulfillment through Iesous 
the Equalitarian, the Christos. (Ephesians 3:9.) 


MESSAGE TO THE WORKERS 

Iesous continually repeated these Sermon on the Mount principles; 
one of the most famous of his teachings being his great Message to the 
Workers, in Matthew 11:28-29. 

Come to me, all who are fatigued and overworked and I will provide 
full rest and refreshment for you. Enter into my service, and learn my 
teachings, for I am a worker and humane at heart and will assure you 
lives of comfort, rest, and satisfaction. For my service is fair and just and 
my work assignment is light. (The modern medical term for “fatigued 
from overwork,” is copodyskinesia, very similar to the words Iesous used 
in the first sentence of this quotation.) (Kopiontes kai pephortismenai.) 


ANCIENT ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNION SERVICE 

The basis of the communion service in all Christian churches is 1st 
Corinthians 10:16-17. It was not only religious but social practice. This was 
originally a formal toast or blessing pronounced with solemnity at the 
common tables of all brotherhood meetings of groups of workers and gath¬ 
erings of both men and women in the period of Greek democracy during 
1000 years B. C. The Christians merely added the phrases “Of the blood 
of the Christos,” and “Of the body of the Christos,” when referring to the 
ceremonial cup and bread. 

As pronounced in the ancient societies it was as follows: “The cup of 
reason (eulogias) which we eulogise (eulogoumen) is it not a symbol of 
the commonalty (koinonia) of all. The bread which we break, is it not a 
sign of the commonalty? For one bread in body are we many; as of this 
one bread have we all partaken.” 

In Osborn Ward’s great social research book, “The Ancient Lowly,” 
written in the latter part of the 19th century, the Greek word “sustitii” 
is the name applied to the common tables of all grades of workers’ unions 
and fraternities where this toast was most commonly used. Toast in early 
English referred to the host or sacred bread and had a religious sig¬ 
nificance. 
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RETRIBUTION 
By Solon, 600 B. C. 

Overruling Power punishes, not on every occasion as a mortal 
ght in anger. But whoever transgresses is not forgotten, but is 
mt at last. He punishes one immediately, another at a later time, 
escape and retribution does not come upon them openly vet it 
pon everyone at last. 

her their children or their distant descendants suffer for their an- 
misdeeds even tho they themselves be guiltless." This thought was 
in the Old Testament Scriptures in the passage; 

Ring the iniquities of the fathers upon the children even unto the 
d fourth generation.” Numbers 14:18. 

>e statements and quotations are made so that readers and stu- 
ay more fully comprehend the greatness of the Sermon on the 
s a basic human document which may determine the whole trend 
rn world civilization. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


FROM MATHAIOS CHAPTER 5 


the great crowd he (Ie- 
t up on a mountain and as 
wn his disciples came to 
egan to speak and said to 

?y you who are poor, for 
have a righteous govern- 
will supply your needs, 
p, you who have been in 
' you shall have good and 
insel; and you who are 
have a good state that 
ration for your needs. 
iy you workers for you 
it the earth, you shall 
. share and allotment of 
eronomesousi ten gen), 
y you who have hun- 
< thirsted for righteous¬ 
ly and justice in govern- 
all the affairs of human 
you shall surely have these 
is fulfilled in large meas- 
shall have a rulership like 
?aven upon this earth, 
ppy you who have been 
:o others for you shall re- 
cy in return.” 

WILL BE REWARDED 
1 are the pure in heart for 


they shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peace makers for 
they shall be called the sons and 
daughters of God. 

“Happy shall be those who have 
been persecuted because you desired 
righteous judgments, for you shall 
indeed have a veritable kingdom of 
God upon the earth. 

“Happy shall you be who have 
been ostracized and hounded and 
called all kinds of vile names on ac¬ 
count of me. 

“Rejoice and be happy for your re¬ 
ward shall be very great in the 
good era to come. For so have suf¬ 
fered those who have spoken and 
stood for the truth before your 
time. 

“You are indeed the salt of the 
earth. But what shall be done with 
those who have lost their salt and 
vigor, and how shall they be re¬ 
salted and revivified? Otherwise 
they are good for nothing and are 
like useless things to be trodden 
under the feet of men. 

“But you are the light of the 
world. You are like a city built upon 
a hill which cannot be concealed. 
For no one lights a candle and puts 
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it under cover, but puts it in a lamp 
so that it lights the whole house. 

'‘Let your light shine before man¬ 
kind so that they shall see you and 
your good works and recognize your 
Father the creator of the universe.” 

REESTABLISHES LAW 

“Do not think that I came to 
abolish the law handed down from 
the wise men of the past. I have 
come not to abolish but to reestab¬ 
lish the ancient law more fully. 

“Indeed I tell you that until the 
universe and the earth shall pass 
away not one iota or line shall be 
erased from the true law, but the 
whole shall be fulfilled. 

“Whoever shall break one of the 
least of these commands and shall 
teach others to do so shall be called 
the lowest in the good state that is 
to come. But whoever conforms to 
these laws and teaches others to do 
so shall be regarded as great in the 
good state on earth that is to conic. 

“For I say to you that unless your 
idea of justice is greater than that 
of the lawyers and the Pharisees 
you will have no part in the good 
state. 

“You have heard it was said by 
the ancients: ‘You shall not. kill 
and whoever kills shall be liable 
to condemnation.” But I say that 
whoever quarrels with his broth¬ 
er without cause,, is liable to a 
judgement. But whoever shall say 
to his brother, “Rascal” shall be 
liable to arraignment before the 
high council and whoever shall say: 
“You are a fool,” shall be liable to 
ostracism by his fellowmen. 

“Therefore even if you have 
brought your gift to the altar 
and there remember that your 
brother has anything against you, 
leave your gift before the altar 
and go away and reconcile your¬ 
self to your brother, then return 
and offer your gift. 

“Agree with your opponent 
quickly when you meet him on the 
street, for he may bring you before 
a judge, and the judge turn you 
over to an officer of the court and 


you be thrown into jail. I 
warn you that you may n 
away from there till yc 
paid the last cent. 

“You have heard that 
said by the ancients, “You s 
commit adultery.” But I 
you that whoever looks a 
man in a lascivious spirit 
ready committed adultery 1 
in his heart. 

“Again you have heard 
by the ancients that you £ 
commit perjury but shall pa 
nity to your highest authi 
every oath that you have m 
I say to you: “Do not swe; 
neither by heaven, whicl 
throne of God, nor by t] 
which is his footstool.” 

NO LONGER AN EYE 
AN EYE 

“You have heard it said, 
for an eye and a tooth for 
but I say to you “Do not 
but whoever strikes yoi 
right cheek, turn to him 
cheek also. 

“Moreover whoever hail 
court and takes away y 
(chitona) give him your c< 

“And whoever forces y* 
mile with him, go two 
anyone who asks, give, 
him who wishes to borrov 
do not turn away. 

“You have heard that ; 
said that you shall love ? 
bor and hate your enem 
to you that you love yo 
eulogise (eulogeite) tho 
lign you and do good to 
hate you and hold good 
(pros-eu-chesthe) for th 
abuse you and persecute y< 

“So will you become son 
Father who is the creato 
pervading spirit of the 
For it is he who makes t: 
rise upon the evil and the 
rains upon the just and t] 

“For if you love only t 
love you what reward oug 
have? Do not even the ] 
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? And if you salute your 
y members only, what more 
lo than any others? Do not 
>le of all nations do that? 


But do you aim at a higher perfec¬ 
tion, even emulating your Father, 
the perfect being, the creator of the 
Universe. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued) 
MATHAIOS CHAPTER 6 


reful in distributing your 
ionations that you do not 
mtatiously before people to 
by them, else you will not 
r reward from your Father 
)r when you make your ele- 
7 (eleemosynen) gifts, do 
d your trumpet in advance, 
ypocrites do, in the meet- 
es and in the streets, so 
7 have the praise of men. 
tell you that will not get 
reward for such gifts. 

are making a really mer- 
, do not let your left hand 
iat your right hand is do- 
if you make your gifts in 
r our Father who sees the 
hings will reward you 

HOW TO PRAY 

ise when you pray do not 
? hyprocrities do for they 
and in the meeting houses 
ie corners of broad streets, 
lying so they can be seen 
ublic and have the appro- 
people. Indeed I tell you 
have the reward they de- 

r hen you pray go into a 
)set and close your door 
to your Father in secret 
Father who sees the hid- 
s will give to you openly”, 
praying, do not babble 
2 ssly, as the people of 
:ions do. For they think 
things are effective. But 
itate them. You know that 
ler is aware of your needs 
u ask him, so pray in this 

S LORD'S PRAYER 
PATER NOSTER 
of ours, You who are 
it the Universe. May your 


holy name be cherished. May your 
divine rulership come, and your 
will be done on earth, even as it 
is throughout the Universe. 

“Our daily bread provide in a- 
bundance (ton epiousion). And for¬ 
give us our debts as we forgive 
those who are indebted to us. Do 
not subject us to trials beyond our 
ability to endure, and give us de¬ 
liverance from excessive hard dead¬ 
ening labor. And yours be the ruler- 
ship, and the power and the glori¬ 
ous renown through the ages: “so 
be it.” 

EQUALITY OF JUSTICE 

“If you relieve men of their obli¬ 
gations to you, then you may expect 
your Maker to be lenient with you. 
But if you are not merciful to other 
men you cannot expect the Creator 
to forgive your transgressions of 
the laws of man and nature. 

“In fasting do not be as the 
hyprocrites are, putting on a sad 
face. For they contort their faces, 
so they may appear to their fellow- 
men to be very ascetic. But I assure 
you they will have their proper re¬ 
tribution. 

“But when you fast, put oil on 
your hair and wash your face so 
you may appear to the public not 
to fast. Your Father knows your se¬ 
cret and he who sees the unseen 
will reward you openly.” 

DO NOT HOARD RICHES 

“Do not hoard treasures of an 
earthly nature, where moth and rust 
deface, and where robbers break in 
and steal, but heap up heavenly 
treasures where neither moth nor 
rust can deface and where robbers 
cannot break in and steal. For 
where your treasure is there will 
your heart be also.” 
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THE ILLUMINATED LIFE 

“The light of the body is the eye. 
So if your eye be bright your whole 
body will be illuminated. But if your 
eye be ill or evil your whole body 
will be in darkness. If then the light 
in you is darkened how great is the 
darkness. 

“No one can serve two overlords. 
For either he will hate one and like 
the other; or he will devote him¬ 
self to one and have repugnance for 
the other. No man can serve both 
God and Mammon, (wealth.) 

“So I say to you do not be dis¬ 
turbed in your mind about what 
you shall eat or drink, nor about 
your body as to how you shall be 
clothed. For is not the mind greater 
than food, and the body than cloth¬ 
ing? 

“See the birds in the air, who 
neither sow nor reap, nor gather 
things into storehouses, and yet the 
Father of the Universe feeds them. 
Are not you of more account than 
they? 

“But who of you by thinking is 


able to add one foot to his 
“And why do you worr 
your clothing? Consider t] 
of the field how they thri 
do not labor, nor do the* 
but I assure you that a kir 
his magnificence does no 
himself like one of these. 

“If God so cares for the 
of the field, which toda^ 
and tomorrow are thrown 
oven, how much more will 
for you, O you with so litt] 
“Do not meditate and saj 
shall we eat or what shall ^ 
or how shall we dress?” 

“For the people of all o 
tions seek after such things 
“Do you not know that th 
of the Universe knows you 
these things? 

“But do you seek the gc 
supported by the justice of 
all these things will be pro'' 
you. Do not worry about 
row, for the morrow wi 
things out for itself. Enc 
each day is its own trouble 


MATHAIOS CHAPTER 7 


WITHHOLD CONDEMNATION OF OTHERS 


“Do not condemn, so that you 
may not be condemned. For in 
whatever measure you criticize and 
judge others, you will be measured. 

“Why do you see the grain in your 
brother’s eye while you do not per- 
cieve the straw in your own eye? 
Or why do you say to your brother, 
“Let me pick the grain out of your 
eye?” while, the straw is still in 
your own eye? 

“Hyprocrite, first take the straw 
out of your own eye and then you 
will be able to see more clearly how 
to remove the grain in your 
brother’s eye. 

“Do not give a holy thing to the 
dogs, nor throw your pearls before 
the swine, lest they will tread them 
under their feet and turning, rend 
you. 

“Ask and it will be given to you. 
Seek and you shall find. Knock 


and the door will be opene< 
For the asker will receive 
seeker will find, and whoeve 
will have the doors opened 
“Is there a man among : 
if his son ask for bread, ' 
him a stone? And if he as 
fish will give him a snake 
“If you being imperfect 
good gifts to your childr 
much more will your Fal 
Creator of the Universe, g 
gifts to those who ask hin 

THE GOLDEN RU] 

“So all things which you ^ 
to do to you, do you to th 
is the law and the precept 
prophets. 

“Go in through the nan 
for wide is the gate,, and w 
is the street which leads tc 
tion and the majority go t 
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it is the narrow gate and 
icult road that leads to the 
e and only a few find it. 
aloof from the false pro- 
ho come to you dressed as 
ut inwardly they are de¬ 
wolves. 

heir fruits you shall know 

FRUIT COMES ONLY 
tOM GOOD TREES 

ey gather fruit from thorns 
from thistles? For every 
e produces good fruit but 
tree bears poor fruit. It is 
ible for a good tree to yield 
it nor for a poor tree to 
good fruit. So every tree 
es not yield good fruit 
)e cut down and thrown 
fire. Reject their fruits 
>u recognize them as de- 

mot every one who says to 
sir, who shall enter into 
lorn of heaven, or the good 
1 earth, but only he who 
will of my Father, the 
>f the Universe, 
will say in that day when 
>r world comes: “Honored 
we not prophesied in your 


name and cast out demons in your 
name and in your name done may 
things? 

“Then I shall declare to them, I 
never have known you. Go away 
from me you workers in lawless¬ 
ness.” But everyone who hears 
these logical teachings (logous) 
of mine, and practices them, I will 
liken to a wise man who builds a 
house on a rock. And when the rain 
fell and the floods came and the 
winds rose and beat upon the house 
it did not fall because it was found¬ 
ed on a rock. 

“But everyone who does not 
listen to this logic, philosophy and 
these ethical rules, and does not 
practice them, I will liken to a 
moronic man (andro moron) who 
built his house upon the sand. And 
when the storm came and the rivers 
rose, and the winds blew it fell 
and its collapse was great and com¬ 
plete.” 


When Iesous had concluded his 
logical and philosophical discourse 
(logous) the crowds were aston¬ 
ished at his system of knowledge 
for he. taught them as one having 
authority and not as the academic 
professors. 


ANCIENT CLASSIC PROTEST AGAINST POVERTY 
)f the keynotes of Ieosus’ (Jesus) teachings was the constant 
against the inequalities of civilization which produce poverty 
injustice of want in the midst of plenty. This same idea was 
3d in an earlier period of Greek history by Hesiod, 800 B. C. 
[owing from his Fragments is not only an economic protest, but 
± prevision of the present flying age: 

In poverty, dear Cyrnos, we forego 
Freedom in word and deed, body and mind; 

Action and thought are fettered and confined. 

Let us then fly, dear Cyrnos once again, 

Wide as the limits of land and main, 

From these entanglements. 

With these in view 

Death is the lighter evil of the two. 
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GOSPEL OF MARK 

MARKOS CHAPTER 10 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Departing from there he pro¬ 
ceeded to the border of Judea on 
the farther side of the Jordan riv¬ 
er. Again a crowd swarmed about 
him and as was his custom he 
proceeded to lecture to them. The 
Pharisees who were present press¬ 
ed forward and questioned him as 
to whether he considered it proper 
for a man to divorce his wife, so 
is to trick him. But his answer 
to them was: “How did your law¬ 
giver Moses lay down the law to 
you?” They said: “Moses gave per¬ 
mission to write an affidavit and 
put her away.” 

Iesous then answered them in 
these words: “Because of your 
brutal hearts he wrote that order. 
But from the beginning of the 
creation of the human race, male 
and female have been made to¬ 
gether. For this reason a man 
shall leave father and mother and 
cling to his wife, and they shall 
be as one physically. They are no 
longer two but one body. So what 
God has yoked together let no 
man separate.” 

While they were still in the 
house his disciples again ques¬ 
tioned him and he said to^ them. 
“Whoever puts away his wife and 
marries another commits adultery. 
And if a woman puts away her 
husband and marries another she 
likewise commits adultery.” 

Then they began to bring chil¬ 
dren to him so that he might 
touch them. But his disciples re¬ 
proved those who brought them. 
When Iesous saw this he was dis¬ 
pleased and said to them: “Allow 
the children to come to me and do 
not prevent them, for of such as 
these is the kingdom of God. In¬ 
deed, I tell you that if you do not 
accept the kingdom of God as a 
child does, you will not enter into 
it at all.” Then carressing them, 


he placed his hands upon th 
invoked a blessing on then 
When he had gone out u 
highway one came runnii 
down on his knees and i: 
him: “Good teacher, what si 
to inherit eternal life?” 
said to him, “Why do you 
good? No one is good but 
God.” 

TELLS THE RICH YOU r 
SELL ALL HIS POSSES 
“You know the moral p 
Do not be licentious, do 
do not steal, do not swear 
do not cheat, honor you fai 
your mother.” But he ai 
“O Teacher, all these thir 
I observed from my youth 
Iesous observed him clc 
loved him and said to hi] 
thing is lacking in you. ( 
whatever you possess sell 
to the poor and you will tl 
treasure in heaven. The 
and follow me.” At this tl 
man w’as crestfallen and w< 
grieving,—for he had mu 
erty. Iesous looking aroi 
said to his disciples: 

“How difficult is it f< 
possessing wealth to en 
the kingdom of God.” His 
were amazed at his lo* 
Iesous continued: 

“My children, how hard 
those who rely upon v 
enter the kingdom of Gc 
an easier task for a cam 
through the eye of a ne( 
for a wealthy man to e: 
the kingdom of God.” T] 
astonished beyond all bo^ 
said to one another: “E 
possible then for anyon 
saved?” 

Observing this Iesous 
them: “Through human 
is not possible, but thre 
all things are possible.” 
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ES material reward 

PHROUGH GREAT 
OVERTURNING 

then began to speak to 
we have given up every- 
nd have followed you/' 
nswered: “Indeed, I tell 
e is no one who has left 
d brothers and sisters or 
1 mother or wife or chil- 
land on account of me 
ccount of the cause of the 
dal order which I pro- 
10 shall not receive a hun- 
- s over, now in this very 
houses and brothers and 
nd mother, and chidren 
t, after persecution, and 
life through the ages to 
ut many who are now 
be last and the last will 
(This general overturn- 
*y is a repetition of the 
paragraph in Hesiod's 
ind Days'', written about 
. It is also the theme of 
of Hannah, I Sam. 2:5-8 
n 37. Hesiod called this 
;he common good “The 
iwn," Ii Megala Aioea). 

were on the road going 
usalem (Ierosoluma, Holy 
in Greek, from the wor- 
sacred mountain of an- 
’ygia about 3000 B. C.), 
nt on before them while 
ed followers came along 
nd were afraid. So he 
k the twelve and began 
?m what soon would hap- 
n: 

v we are going up into 
and the Son of En- 
nt will be betrayed into 
of the high priests and 
prosecuters and they will 
lim to death, and he will 
)ver to the rabble. They 
him and lash him, spit 
yes and murder him, yet 
e days he will arise.” 
hobos and Ioannes, the 
>bedaios went up to him 
“Teacher, we wish you 
for us whatever we ask." 


He said to them: “What do yoii 
wish me to do for you?" They 

said to him: 

“Grant to us that one of us 
shall sit on your right and the 

other on your left as you sit in 
state in your glory." 

“You do not know what you 
ask," Iesous said to them. “Can 

you drink of the cup that I shall 

drink, or be baptised with the 
baptisma, with which I shall be 
baptised?" 

They said “We can." Iesous then 
said, “You shall indeed drink of 
the cup that I shall drink, and be 
baptised as I have been, but the 
right to sit on my right hand or 
my left is not mine to give but 
for those for whom it is assigned." 
The ten who heard it were in¬ 
censed against Iakobos and Ioan¬ 
nes. But Iesous calling them to 
him said to them: “THE FIRST 
WILL BE LAST AND THE LAST 
FIRST. 

“You know that those who are 
elected to rule over the great na¬ 
tions exercise arbitrary power and 
their great men act like dictators 
over them. But this is not so 
among you. For whoever wishes 
to be great among you becomes 
your servant, and whoever wishes 
to become the First becomes your 
slave. For the Son of Enlighten¬ 
ment did not come to be served 
but to render service and even 
give his life as a bond for the 
future welfare of millions." 

They then went to Jericho. Up¬ 
on their departure there was a 
great crowd with them in addition 
to his disciples, and there sat by 
the road begging, Bartemaios, a 
blind man, the son of Timaios. 
When he heard it was Iesous the 
Nazaraios (Nazarite) he began to 
cry out and say, “You, son of Da- 
veid, Iesous, do pity me." 

Stopping, Iesous said for them 
to call him so they called to the 
blind man and said to him: “Cheer 
up, rise, he calls you." Throwing 
off his coat, he rose and went to- 
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ward Iesous who then said, “What 
do you wish me to do for you?” 
The blind man said, “Doctor, let 
me be able to see." 


“Go,” said Iesous in rep: 
faith has restored you.” 
ately he could see, and 
followed Iesous along tin 
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MARKOS CHAPTER 11 
TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


As they approached Jerusalem, 
by the way of Bethphage and Be- 
thanian, toward the mount of 
Olives, he sent two of his disciples 
ahead of him with the instructions: 
“Go into the town (komen or com¬ 
mune) opposite you. As soon as 
you enter it you will find a colt 
tied, which has never been ridden 
by men. Loosen him and bring 
him here. If anyone says to you, 
“Why do you do this? Answer 
him, ‘Because the Kurios (gover¬ 
nor) has need of him/ and he will 
instantly send it here.” 

So they went and found a colt 
tied to a doorpost at a street cor¬ 
ner and untied him. But some of 
those standing by demanded of 
them, “Why do you untie the 
colt?” and they answered as they 
were told by Iesous and the by¬ 
standers gave permission. So they 
brought the colt to Iesous. Then 
throwing their coats upon it for 
saddle blankets, he mounted it. 

Many then threw their garments 
on the road ahead of him. Others 
cut olive branches from the trees 
and strewed them on the road. 
And those going on ahead and 
those who followed after cried out 
saying: 

“Divinity above, blessed be this 
one who comes in the name of the 
Kurios, the righteous ruler. Blessed 
be he who ushers in the rulership 
of our father David. Be he exalted 
to the highest heavens.” 

THE MYSTERY OF THE 
FIG TREE 

Then Iesous went into Jerusalem 
and to the temple. He looked 
around at everything but as the 


hour was late he went 1 
Bethanian with the 
apostles. On the followh 
ing very early when he w 
from Bethanian he was 
Seeing a fig tree in the 
apparently in foliage, he 
see if he might not fin< 
upon it. But it was not t 
for figs, and he said to it 
forth throughout this ei 
one eat fruit from you/ 
ently a soliloquy on a co: 
iod of famine and calam 
his disciples made note < 

THE SECOND CLEAR 
THE TEMPLE 

They then entered 
and he went into the te 
began to throw out tl 
and sellers who were in 
pie, and overturning the 
the money lenders and t 
of the poultry mercha 
would he allow anyone 
any vessels through tl 
and he lectured (edidasl 
to them: “Has it not bee 
my house shall be dedic 
house of prayer for th< 
nationalities, but you ha> 
a den of thieves.” 

The government agent 
chief priests heard this 
sought to do away witl 
they were afraid for 1 
was thrilled by his teach 
evening came he went < 
city. In the morning a: 
out again they saw th 
dried up down to the ro 
remembering, said to hi] 
er, see, the fig tree i 
blessed (kateraso) is drb 
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was not a curse but a blessing 
which he had pronounced on the 
fig tree. In southern California 
trees sometimes dry up in a night 
after a Santa Ana or desert wind 
has blown during the night). 

Iesous answering, said to him, 
“Have faith in God. Indeed, I tell 
r ou that if anyone shall say to this 
lountain be removed and cast into 
he sea and shall not doubt it in 
is innermost consciousness, but 
believe that the things that 
ys shall happen, they will be 
says. For this reason I say 
j. “All things whatsoever that 
ask for in prayer, and have 
that you will receive, shall be 
r you. 

hd when you stand praying, 
>u have anything against any 
n, forgive, so that your 
»r who is in the skies may for- 
you for your misdeeds. But if 
o not forgive, neither will your 
r who is in all the universe 
e your transgressions.” 
en he went into Jerusalem 


MARKOS 

PARABLE OF 

hen began to speak to them 
bles saying: “A man planted 
•ard, set up a fence around 
a cellar for a wine vat, 
watch tower, then leased 
to farmers and went away, 
me later he sent an agent 
armers to take some of the 
* the vineyard. But the 
farmers seized him, beat 
.d sent him away with noth- 
Again the owner sent to them 
,her agent. But they stoned 
, crushed his head and sent 
away humiliated. Again the 
aer sent another man whom 
ty killed outright. Of the many 
ners sent some were beaten and 
:hers murdered. 

“Having then only a beloved son 
ft, he sent him at last, thinking, 


again and while he was walking in 
the temple, the government agents, 
the chief priests and the elder 
leaders came to him and said.” 

“By what power do you do these 
things and who gave this authority 
to you so that you can do such 
things?” Iesous in answer said to 
them: 

“I will now ask you one ques¬ 
tion you answer me and I will 
then tell you by what authority 
I do these things.” 

“The baptisma of Ioannes, was 
it from heaven or was it from hu¬ 
man sources, answer me?” 

They discussed it among them¬ 
selves and then said: “If we say 
it is from heaven he will say, ‘Why 
then did you not believe him?’ 
But if we say ‘Of men’ we have 
the people to fear.” For all the 
people considered Ioannes to have 
been a true prophet. So they an¬ 
swered Iesous: “We cannot tell.” 
Iesous then answered them, 
“Neither do I tell you by ^ what 
authority I do these things.” 

. Miiiimm .J.J- 

II'!! . i -!!• 

CHAPTER 12 

THE VINEYARD 

‘Surely they will respect my own 
son.' But the farmers said to one 
another: ‘This is the sole heir. Let 
us kill him and this place will be 
ours by inheritance.’ So they 
seized him and killed him and 
threw his body out of the vine¬ 
yard. “What then should the own¬ 
er of the vineyard do?” 

“He will come and kill the ten¬ 
ants and give the property to 
others,” some of them answered. 

But others who were angry 
wanted to seize him forcibly and 
arrest him because they thought 
the parable was an accusation of 
them for not accepting his teach- 

But they were afraid of the 
crowd so they went away and left 
him. Soon however they sent’ some 
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others of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians to try to trap him in 
argument. Those who came said 
to him: 

“Professor, (didaskale) we know 
that you are truthful and are par¬ 
tial to no one, nor do you take 
your cue from the expressions of 
men’s faces, but you teach the true 
way of God. Now is it proper to 
pay tribute to Kaiseros (Caesar) 
or not? Shall we pay or shall we 
not pay?” But he knowing their 
hypocrisy says, “Why do you try 
to trap me? Bring me one of these 
denarius coins which you have so 
that I may see it.” They brought 
it and he said to them: “What is 
this image and what is the in¬ 
scription?” They said to him: 
‘Kaisaros.” He answered them, 
“Give back to Kaisaros (Caesar) 
the things that belong to Kaisaros 
and to God the things that are 
God’s.” And they were puzzled by 
him. 

Then the Sadduces who say 
there is no resurrection came to 
him, and they importuned him, 
saying : “Professor, (didaskale) 
Moses gave a writing to us, that if 
a man’s brother should die, and 
should leave a wife, and no chil¬ 
dren, that he should take the 
brother’s wife and raise a line of 
succession for his brother. 

“Now there were seven brothers 
and the first took a wife and died, 
leaving no issue. And the second 
brother took her and he died and 
left no successors. And the third 
brother likewise. So the fourth, 
with no offspring. In fact the 
whole seven took her and left no 
children. Then the woman died. 
In the resurrection then, when 
they rise, whose wife shall she be? 
For all seven had the same wife.” 
Iesous answered them: “You are 
all astray in this matter, because 
you do not know the ancient writ¬ 
ings nor the power of God. For 
when they rise up from being dead 
they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage but are as spirits in 
the upper realms.” 


One of the lawyers wl 
come after the others, ] 
them arguing and seeing he 
Iesous had answered them 
him: “What is first of : 
commandments?” Iesous r 
“There is one supreme ( 
all mankind. And the S 
One, (Kurios) you shall kn 
your whole heart, with you: 
mind, soul and all the pc 
your physical being. And 1 
ond law is akin to it: tl 
shall love your neighbor j 
own self. There is no grea 
than these.” 

Then the lawyer said 1 
“Beautifully have you spok 
fessor, and expressed a gree 
For there is one God and r 
beside him. To love him. wi 
whole heart, and intelligei 
one’s whole soul and stre 
body, and to love your i 
as yourself is greater t 
burnt offerings and sacrifi 
When Iesous saw that 
swered sincerely, he said 
“You are not far from the ] 
of God.” After that no or 
to ask him a question. 

WARNS OF HYPOCE 

Iesous continued to teacl 
temple and great crowd 
him and were happy, 
taught them saying: “Be 
the lawyers who go about 
cloaks and delight in sa 
in the market places, anc 
the first seats in auditorii 
the best seats at banqu< 
they rob widows of theii 
and mumble pretentious 
prayers. But all the gre? 
be their retributions.” 

the widows Mn 

As Iesous sat near the 
he observed a great crow 
ing coins into the box. M 
people threw in much, 
poor widow threw in t\ 
coins, amounting to a nic 
ing his disciples to him h 
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“Indeed, I tell you that the 
has put more into the treas- 
lan all the others, for they 


gave only a part of their excess, 
but she threw in all she had, even 
all she had to live upon.” 


MARKOS CHAPTER 13 

FORETELLS DESTRUCTION AND REVOLUTION 


he was leaving the temple 
t his disciples said to him: 
ler, (didaskale) see these 
stones and massive build- 
Iesous replied: “Look care- 
it these great buildings now, 
ot one stone shall be left 
mother, not one but shall be 
i down.” 

le sat down on the Mount of 
opposite the temple, Petros, 
s, Ioannes and Andreas 
to him privately and asked 
“Tell us when these things 
appen, and what will be the 
vhen all this will have oc- 
?” 

us began to speak to them 
.sively: “Be on the alert lest 
3 should lead you astray. For 
will come in my name, say- 
"or I am the one', and will 
lany astray. When you hear 
rs and rumors of wars, do 
i afraid. For they must nec- 
v come. But that will not 
i end. Nation shall rise 
nation, and kingdom 
kingdom and there will be 
akes in place after place, 
re will be famines and riot- 
ese are only the beginning 
bles. Look out for your- 
For they will arrest you 
e you before courts. You 
attacked in meeting places, 
xil be stood up before gov- 
and kings on my account, 
ais message of the good life 
mkind on the earth must first 
‘ached to all nations. When 
:e arrested and arraigned do 
* frightened and confused in 
speech and do not deliberate 
at you shall say. For when the 
omes, what you shall say will 
en to you. For it is not you 


that will speak but the holy spirit 
within you. 

“Then brother shall betray 
brother to death, and a father his 
son. Children shall rise up against 
their parents and put them to 
death, and you will be hated by 
all on account of my name. But 
whoever endures to the end will 
be saved. 

WIDESPREAD DEVASTATION 

“But when you see the beastly 
ravager standing where it should 
not be, let the reader be wise. 
Then let all those in Ioudaia flee 
to the mountains. Let anyone on 
the roof not go down into the 
house, nor enter at all to take 
anything out of his house. And 
he who is in the field should not 
look around to pick up his coat. 
Pity also the women who are 
pregnant, and the nursing women, 
in these days. 

“Pray also that your flight may 
not be in the winter. In these 
days there will be affliction, such 
as there has not been since the 
first creation made by God, until 
now, and shall never be again. If 
the Supreme Power had not short¬ 
ened those days no living creatures 
would have been saved. Yet for 
the sake of the elect whom he 
had chosen he shortened the time. 

“Then if anyone should say to 
you, ‘See, here is the Christos, or 
there he is' do not believe it. For 
false teachers and false prophets 
will arise and give signs and won¬ 
derful phenomena to lead you as¬ 
tray, if possible, even the elect. 
But do you be on the lookout, for 
see, I have foretold all these 
things to you.” 
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CIVILIZATION TO BE SHAKEN 
TO ITS FOUNDATIONS 

“In those days, moreover, after 
this affliction, the sun will be dark¬ 
ened, and the moon will not give 
her light, and the stars of heaven 
will be dimmed, and the powers 
of the universe will be in convul¬ 
sion. Then you shall see the Son 
of Enlightenment coming in the 
clouds with great power and a 
glowing radiance. 

“Then he will send his ambas¬ 
sadors and will gather his elect 
from the four quarters of the 
earth and the uttermost parts of 
the stellar universe. 

“Learn this parable of the fig 
tree. When you see that its 
branches become swollen, and it 
puts forth leaves you know that it 
is spring. When you see these 
things begin to happen know that 
something is near, at your very 
doors. Indeed, I tell you that this 
generation shall not pass away till 
all of these things have happened. 


The heaven and the ear 
pass away but my sayings s 
pass away. But about that 
that hour, no one knows, r 
the highest of those in hea 
even the Son, but only the 

BE ON THE ALER r 

“So, be on the alert, b 
less,, pray and hold to all 
good (proseuchesthe) for 
not know when the time 
ripe. 

“For the Son of Enligh 
is like a man going abr 
leaving his home and gr 
thority to his agents, all 
task to each one and orde 
watchman to guard the d 

“Therefore be on the al 
no one knows when the 
the house may come, wh 
the evening, or at midr 
when the cock crows at < 
he come suddenly he may 
asleep. So what I say to a] 
Be on the watch (gregore 


MARKOS CHAPTER 14 


A DEVOTED WOMAN’S TRIBUTE 


It was then the Paschal season 
and the time of the meal without 
yeast bread was only two days 
ahead. The chief priests of the 
temple and the court lawyers then 
formed a conspiracy to arrest him 
by a trick and murder him. But 
they said: “It should not be on 
the feast day, lest there should be 
an uprising of the people.” 

At that time Iesous was in Beth- 
ania, in the home of Simon the 
leper, and as he was reclining at 
the table, a woman came in bear¬ 
ing an alabaster jar of oil of spike¬ 
nard, which was very costly. 
Breaking open the jar she poured 
the oil upon his head. Some of 
the group grumbled among them¬ 
selves, saying: “Why this waste of 
the ointment? For it might have 
been sold for 300 denarii (about 
$75) and the money given to the 


poor.” And they complain 
her. But Iesous said: 

“Let her alone. Why 
heap troubles upon her? 
performed a beautiful dee< 
Always you have the p 
you and you can do J 
whatever you wish or an 
do. But you will not alw 
me. But she has done 
could. She has come b 
anoint my body for buria] 
I say to you that wher 
message of the good lif 
earth shall be preached 
out the whole world tt 
she has done shall be spo 
a memorial for her.” 

Then Ioudas the Iscari 
of the Twelve went awa 
the chief priest in order 
Iesous to them. When tl 
ed of this they were gra 
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promised to give him money. Iou- 
das then sought a good time for 
turning him over to them. 

On the first day of the season 
of bread without yeast, when they 
killed the pascal lamb, Iesous’ dis¬ 
ciples said to him: “Where do you 
wish us to go to find a place where 
you ,may eat the sacrificial lamb?’* 
He then sent away two of his fol¬ 
lowers, after saying to them: “Go 
into the city and follow a man 
carrying a jar of water. Wherever 
3 goes into a house say to the 
-rtr of the house: ‘The professor 
skalos) says, Where is the 
g room in which I can eat 
ascal lamb with my disciples?' 
will show you a large upper 
i already arranged. There 
>are for us." 

> his disciples went ahead and 
e into the city and found the 
? as he had told them, and 
ared the ceremonial meal. 

IOUDAS’ CONSPIRACY 
TO BETRAY 

the evening he came with the 
e. They were reclining and 
r when Iesous said to them: 
ist tell you now that one of 
vho are eating with me will 
v me." They began to mourn 
ay to him, one by one. “It is 
” or “Nor I," said another, 
d to them: “It is one of the 
who dips into the dish with 

Son of Enlightenment de- 
as has been written about 
t woe to that man by whom 
\ of Enlightenment is be¬ 
lt would be better that 
.d never been born." 

PREDICTION OF THE 
NEW ORDER 

s they were eating Iesous took 
ad and invoked a blessing upon 
and gave it to them saying: 
’ake this and eat. It is my body, 
symbol of the New Dispensation, 
ie New Order (H Kaine Dia- 
, e ke)." And he took the bowl of 


wine and sanctifying it, he gave it 
to all of them and they drank 
from it. Then he said to them: 
“This is my blood, of the New 
Dispensation, the New Order, 
which is shed for many. 

“Indeed, I say to you that I shall 
drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I shall 
drink it new in the kingdom of 

God." , ^ 

When they had chanted a hymn 
(hymnesantes) they went out up¬ 
on the Mount of Olives. Then 
Iesous said to them: 

“This very night you will be 
scandalized and ashamed on my 
account. For it has been written, 
“I shall strike down the shepherd 
and the sheep will be dispersed.. 
But after I have risen I will gtf 
before you into the Galilean coun* 
try." 

Then Petros said to him: “If all 
the rest are ashamed of you, I 
shall not be." Iesous said to him: 
“Indeed, I say to you that this 
very day, tonight before the cock 
shall crow twice you will have 
denied me thrice." But Petros said 
even more vehemently: “Even if 
I have to die with you, I will not 
deny you." And they all said the 
same thing. 

ORDEAL AT GETHSEMANE 

They then came to a place called 
Gethsemane and he said to his 
disciples: “Sit down here while I 
pray." Taking with him Petros, 
James and John he began to be 
overcome with apprehension and 
despondency, and he said to them. 
“My spirit is depressed almost un¬ 
to death. Stay here and be on the 
watch." He went on a short dis¬ 
tance and fell on the ground and 
prayed that, if possible, this hour 
might pass away. And he said: 
“O father, all things are possible 
for you. Take this cup away from 
me. But it is not what I wish but 
what you will." , ^ 

He came back and found them 
sleeping and said to Petros: “Simon 
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are you asleep? Do you not have 
the strength to be on the watch 
for one hour? Watch and pray 
that you may not be led into 
temptation. The spirit, indeed, is 
willing but the flesh is weak." 

. Again he went away to pray, 
making the same supplication. Up¬ 
on coming back he found them 
sleeping as before and their eyes 
were so heavy they did not know 
how to answer him. 

He came back yet a third time 
and said to them: “Sleep on and 
get refreshed. It is all over. The 
hour has come. The Son of En¬ 
lightenment will be betrayed into 
the hands of evil doers. But get 
up now and let us go forward, for 
see the betrayers are at hand." 

THE BETRAYAL 

Immediately as he was speaking, 
Ioudas, one of the twelve, came 
with a great crowd bearing swords 
and clubs, from the chief priests, 
the lawyers and the elders. The 
betrayer had given them a token 
saying: “Whomever I shall kiss, 
that is he. Sieze him and lead 
him away safely." 

Coming forward rapidly he went 
up to him and said: “Master, Mas¬ 
ter" and kissed him passionately. 
They siezed him by the hands and 
led him away. One of the by¬ 
standers drew a sword and struck 
a deputy of the high priest, slash¬ 
ing off his ear. 

Iesous reproved them saying: 
“How is it that you come out with 
swords and clubs to arrest me as 
against a thief. Yet daily have I 
lectured to you in the temple and 
you did not sieze me. But the fore¬ 
casts must be fulfilled." Then all 
left him and fled. 

MYSTERY OF THE UNIDENTI¬ 
FIED YOUNG MAN 

An unidentified young man fol¬ 
lowed him, who had a linen coat on 
his almost naked body. They seized 
him but he slipped out of his coat 
and fled from them naked. 


They then led Iesous awa> 
high priest and with then 
assembled the chief priests, 
ders and the court lawyers, 
followed from a distance rigl 
the court room of the high 
and sat down with the depul 
warmed himself by the fire, 
The high priests and the 
Sanhedrin sought for e 
against Iesous in order th 
might put him to death. B 
could find none. Many, inde 
false accusations against h 
the witnesses did not agree 
stood up and swore falsely 
him saying: “We heard hin 
will destroy this temple ma 
hands and in three days I w 
another not made with hand 
none of them gave the sa 
dence. 

THE HIGH PRIESTS STR. 

TO CONVICT 

Then the high priest ros 
their midst and interrogatec 
“Have you no reply to mal 
what these men give as t< 
against you?" 

But he remained silent a 
no answer. Again the hig 
questioned him and said: ‘ 
the Christos, the son of th< 
Reason (eulogetos) ?" The: 
said: “I am, and you will 
Son of Enlightenment sittii 
right hand of omnipotent p< 
coming thru the clouds of 

Then the high priest 
clothes and said to them 
need have we of further e 
Have you not heard the bl 
which he has uttered to y 

And they all condemne( 
being deserving of death, 
gan to spit upon him, to 
his face, to hit him and sa: 
“Now prophecy," and the 
beat him with their clubi 

As Petros was sitting in 
room one of the childre 
High Priest came to him a: 
him warming himself by 
and said: “Why were you 
ous the Nazarene?" But 1 
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“I know nothing about it. 
do I understand what you 
ig.” And he went out into 
tyard and the cock crew, 
saw him again and began 
ion him as she spoke to 
o stood by, and said: “This 
them.” Again he denied it. 
:tle while the bystanders 
id to Petros: “Surely you 


are one of them. You are a Galilean 
for your speech is like theirs.” Then 
he began to swear and utter curses 
and said: “Why I do not even know 
this man that you speak of.” And 
for the second time the cock crew. 

Then Petros remembered the 
words which Iesous had said to 
him: “Before the cock crow twice 
you will deny me thrice.” And he 
rushed out weeping. 


MARKOS CHAPTER 15 


THE TRIAL BEFORE PILATOS 


in the morning the chief 
ad a conference with the 
id the court lawyers and 
e council who ordered Ies- 

1 away and turned over to 
le questioned Iesous: “Are 
king of the Jews?” He an- 
“You say.” 

the chief priests accused 
lany things. Pilatos again 
d him, saying: “Have you 
r to make? See how much 
is against you?” But Iesous 
Id make no reply which 
’ilatos. 

festival it was the custom 
3 to release one prisoner, 
to the choice of the peo- 

2 was one named Barabbas 
ose bound in prison for an 
on in which they had com¬ 
urder. 

b now began to cry loudly 
g that he should do what 
Iways done for them. But 
nswered them by saying: 
wish for me to release to 
:ing of the Jews?' 'For he 
that the chief priests had 
sous over to him through 
itred. But the high priests 
;d up the mob to say they 
her have Barabbas releas- 
m. So Pilatos again asked 
Hiat do you wish that I 
to him that you call the 
e Jews?” They again cried 
time they said: “Crucify 
sn Pilatos said to them: 


“But what bad thing has he done?” 
And they cried out the more loudly 
“Crucify him.” 

So Pilatos wishing to make the 
mob satisfied, released Barabbas to 
them,, and then turned over Iesous 
to be first whipped and then cruci¬ 
fied. 

ROMAN SOLDIERS TORTURED 
HIM 

The soldiers led him away into 
the court yard, of the preatorium, 
and called the whole troop which 
had been scattered. 

They clothed him in a purple robe 
and put on him a crown of thorns 
which they had woven, and began 
to salute him: “Hail, King of the 
Jews.” And they kept striking nim 
on the head with sticks, and spit on 
him while bending their knees to 
him in mockery. 

After they had so insulted him 
they took away the purple robe 
from him and put his own clothes 
on him and led him out to crucify 
him. 

They seized a passer-by, Simona, 
a Cyrenian, coming in from the 
country and made him carry the 
cross of the condemned man. They 
led him on to the Golgatha field, 
meaning a burial place of skulls. 
Then they offered him wine to 
drink mixed with myrrh which he 
refused to drink. 

When they had crucified him they 
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distributed his garments, casting 
lots for each to take something. 

It was the third hour when they 
crucified him (about 9 o’clock). 

The inscription of the indictment 
which was written over him was 
“The King of the Jews.” 

With him they crucified two 
thieves, one on his right hand and 
one on his left. So the prediction 
was fulfilled which said, “He was 
classed with the outlaws.” 

Those who passed by scoffed at 
him, shaking their heads and say¬ 
ing: “Aha, you destroyer of the 
temple,, and rebuilder of it in three 
days, save yourself and come down 
from the cross.” 

Likewise the chief priests and the 
court lawyers jested among them¬ 
selves saying: “He saved others but 
himself he cannot save. O Christos, 
king of Isreal, come down from the 
cross, in order that we may see and 
believe.” Even those that were cru¬ 
cified with him reviled him. 

THE DEATH OF IESOUS 

When it was the sixth hour 
(twelve o’clock) darkness came 
over the whole land until the ninth 
hour (three o’clock). At the ninth 
hour Iesous cried out in a loud 
voice, saying, “My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Some 
who were standing by, hearing him, 
said: “See he calls on Helian.” 

One man ran and filled a sponge 
full of vinegar, put it on a reed and 
gave it to him to drink, saying: 
“Let him alone. Let’s see if Helias 
will come and take him down.” 
Then Iesous made a loud cry and 
expired (exepneuse). At the mo¬ 


ment the drop curtain of th« 
was torn in two from top 
tom. 

When the centurian wl 
opposite him, heard his 
cry, he said: “Truly this i 
the Son of God.” 

There were women loo 
from a distance. Among t] 
Maria the Magdalene, an 
the mother of James the le 
the mother of Iosetos, and 
All of them were with hirr 
laia as his followers and w 
ing him and many othei 
who had come up with 
Jerusalem. 

BURIAL OF THE CHF 

As evening came on, it 1 
time of preparation for the 
there came Ioseph who 
Arimathaias, a highly 
counselor, who was an 
the coming of the kingdor 
He went boldly into Pila 
ence and asked for the bo 
ous. Pilatos was surprisec 
was already dead, sent foi 
turian and asked him win 
ous had been dead for ai 
of time. When he knew 
the centurian he gave tin 
Ioseph. 

He brought a linen shrc 
he had bought. Taking 
body he wrapped it in tl 
and laid him in the tor 
had been hewn out of the 
rolled a stone against th 
the tomb. Maria the Magd 
Maria the mother of I 
served where he was plac 


MARKOS CHAPTER 16 


When the Sabbath had passed 
Maria the Magdalene and Maria the 
mother of James and Salome bought 
aromatic spices to embalm him. 
Very early in the morning of the 
first day of the week they came to 
the tomb, just at sunrise, and they 
were saying to each other: 


“Who will roll away 
from the door of the tom 
ing up they saw that the 
already been rolled away j 
exceedingly large. 

They went into the tom 
a young man sitting on 
side clad in a long wt 
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fhey were amazed but he said to 
hem: “Do not be surprised, Iesous, 
he Nazarenos, who was crucified 
tnd whom you seek has arisen, he 
s not here. See the place where 
hey laid him. 

“But go and tell his disciples and 
3 etros, The Rock, (Peter) that he 
joes before them into the Galilean 
listrict. There you will see him as 
le told you." Going forth hurriedly, 


trembling and hysterical they fled 
from the tomb. They said nothing 
to anyone as they were frightened. 


This eighth verse is the end of 
the historical text of Markos’ 
gospel. The remaining eight verses 
found in most New Testaments, are 
considered by scholars to be unau- 
thentic additions by several dif¬ 
ferent writers. 
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SOCIAL ORDER CONCEPTS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Buried deeply in Mediaeval translations are many great social 
concepts of the New Testament Epistles and Gospels which refer to the 
dignity of labor. These ideas owe their origin mainly to Homer and Hesiod 
n early Greek literature, about 1000 B. C. These great epic poets made a 
jod of Heracles or Hercules for his “herculean” labors of construction 
ind reformation in some ancient and almost unknown civilization. 

In the case of Egypt under the Dynasty of the Pharaohs (Pharos, 
ight) meaning the Enlightened Ones, 3000 to 5000 B. C., there was a 
‘state” which exalted labor, beyond anything in the Old Testament tradi- 
:ions. The majesty and the mechanical perfection and beauty of the 
Egyptian monuments, can be accounted for only on the theory that they 
vere the products of a unified consciousness in which the soul of archi- 
:ect and artisan, overseer and workman, became fused into an exalted 
cooperation. This produced works of surpassing beauty. 

This spirit of unity had a modern illustration in the guild period of 
the Renaissance in Europe when the workers expressed their souls in the 
nasonry of great cathedrals. 

Aristotle 350 B. C. had the same idea or ideal when he said that the 
morality of the shoemaker was expressed in the shoe which he made. It is 
mly in the recent centuries that the “soul” of a people is no longer ex¬ 
pressed in the things that they produce. 

In the great cycle of events the unity of brain and brawn may sud¬ 
denly reappear. Then the concepts of the technician as a god-like man 
may be revived, and the New Testament prediction of Timotheus may be 
realized. Claude Bragdon in “Old Lamps for New,” presents the theory that 
inherent human goodness or humanism is forever recurring in successive 
civilizations. 

PYTHAGOREAN IDEA OF NEW WORLD ORDER 

The idea that human society on the earth should conform to the good 
order of the Universe is Pythogorean as well as Platonic. Pythagoras is con¬ 
sidered by present day Greeks as a forerunner of Christianity. He was 
more of a social reformer than a philosopher. About 530 B. C. he went to 
Crotona in South Italy and became the leader of a widespread and influ¬ 
ential organization which was a religious brotherhood for the moral ref- 
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ormation of society. They considered ethics as bound up with abstinence 
and hardihood, also to a certain degree, community of goods. 

They became a political league, and had much support from the aris¬ 
tocracy. But the entanglement with politics lead to their extinction in 
Italy. Pythagoras then withdrew to Metaponum in Greek territory, where 
he died. One of the chief teachings of Pythagoras was mathematics or the 
science of numbers, or arithmetic, carried to its highest form in modern 
times as logarithmic calculus. 

Iesous called his student or lay followers Matthetai, meaning learners 
who were to become teachers. This was distinctly Pythagorean. Matthetai 
has been translated disciples, in the sense of being followers. But the real 
meaning is learners and teachers for which there is no exact English 
equivalent. The Pythagorean social political movement persisted in some 
form in the Graeco-Roman world down to the time of the workers’ revo¬ 
lution under Spartacus in Sicily about 75 B. C. Osborn Ward in his great 
book, “The Ancient Lowly," written about 1890, considered Christianity a 
revival of that workers' or slave class movement. 


RATIONAL AND FRATERNAL VERSION OF THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN REVEALING EXTREME 
ANTIQUITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND DEMOCRACY 

Many modern scholars who have studied Gnosticism and Near East 
Mysticism of the first Christian century period concede that the first 18 
verses of the Fourth Gospel of John, were originally a separate statement. 
They were a prologue, or a foreword to the gospel narrative of John of 
the life of Iesous. 

This prologue is a lofty preface in allegorical form, showing the rise 
and growth of enlightenment among mankind on the earth or the Coming 
of the Light. So we make the following translation from the Greek text 
as literally and with as much of the original meaning as seems possible. 
This prologue is thought by some scholars, to have been used as a hymn 
in the early Christian Churches. It is a rational statement which has 
been the element that has commanded the respect of intellectuals through¬ 
out the ages, when Christianity was reduced to a low level of thought and 
expression during the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages and until the Ren¬ 
aissance. 


COMING OF ENLIGHTENMENT TO MANKIND 

PROLOGUE TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 

In the beginning, mind, logic, reason and creative thought were with 
God and were God. This same creative mind and thought were inherent in 
God from the beginning of cosmic form and order. Without them nothing 
was ever created. 

In this creative mind-essence was life and this life was the light of 
mankind. The light shone in the darkness but the darkness was unable 
to comprehend it. 

An enlightened man was sent from God whose name was Ioannes 
(John). He came as a witness that he might bear a message of the light 
in order that all men might believe in it and have faith thru him. He was 
not the light, being but a witness of the light. 
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This light was the Truth which enlightens every human being that 
omes into the world. This cosmic light was in the world and the world 
>rder was made by it but the world of men did not recognize nor know it. 

This light-bearing man came to his own people but they would not 
Lccept him. But to all who did receive him he gave the right to be known 
ls the children of God, those having faith in the divine name. It was not 
hru blood relationship nor through physical generation, but thru the 
Vill, not the will of man, but the will of God. This divine mind, reason 
ind creative thought took on physical form and dwelt among us, and be- 
:ame a glorified personality, as radiant as the first born of a heavenly 
ather, full of love and truth. . . 

Ioannes (John) bore witness of him, crying out, and saying: This is 
le of whom I have spoken. He who follows me takes precedence over 
ne because he was created before me. For He, the ever existing one, was 
he First and before me. . - 

So out of his plethora, his all sufficient fullness, all of us partake or 
ove and charity without stint or limit, to satisfy all human needs. 

Although the law was given thru the Muses, the truest gift came 
:hru Iesous the specially anointed and appointed one. No one has ever 
;een God except thru the Son who exists forever in union with the creative 
’ather of the universe.” 

BACON’S TRANSLATION OF THE PROLOGUE 
Another version of the beginning of the Gospel of John, written by 
the late Dr. Benjamin W. Bacon, of the department of New Testament Ex¬ 
egesis of Yale University, is now presented. It was left unpublished at the 
time of his death. It reads as follows: j 

“In the beginning was Thought. Thought belonged to God. Thought 
vas in nature divine.” Bacon then changed the passage to read: “In the 
beginning was Soul. Soul was inherent in God. Soul was in nature cu- 

This information is given in a foot note in Dr. Karl H. Kraeling s book, 
‘The Gospel of the Hellenists,” based largely on Dr. Bacon’s exhaustive 
research work in his long years at Yale University. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ANCIENT BROTHERHOODS 

IN GOSPEL OF JOHN, CHAPTERS 13, 14 AND 15 


Three chapters of John’s gospel, 
13, 14 and 15 are devoted chiefly to 
explaining the early Greek brother¬ 
hood rites and the idea of God as 
the Father of mankind and the Cre¬ 
ator of the Universe. This concep¬ 
tion of the Father God was Oriental 
and largely Hindu. In the Sans¬ 
crit writings one name of God is 
Dyas Pitr, or Sky Father, or Crea¬ 
tor of the Universe. It is very an¬ 
cient, probably tens of thousands 
of years old and is perhaps the most 


direct evidence of the original link 
between the religious of the East 
and West. By bearing this in mind 
these great middle chapters of John 
may be better understood and their 
importance appreciated in bringing 
the religions of the East and West 
into harmony in the modern world. 
These chapters give an understand¬ 
ing that brotherhood and mutual 
service are the foundation stones 
of civilization and of human exist¬ 
ence upon the earth. 
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BOND OF LOVE AND SERVICE IN 
THE ANCIENT BROTHERHOODS 
AND THEIR IDEA OF GOD 

JOHN, CHAPTER 13 


Just before the pascal feast, 
Iesous being conscious that his hour 
had come, and that he should go 
out of this world to the Father, hav¬ 
ing loved his friends in the world, 
he loved them to the end. When the 
meal was finished the diabolical 
spirit came into Iouda Simonos, the 
son of Iscaritotos to betray him. 

Iesous fully aware that all things 
had been given into his hands: that 
he had come from God and was re¬ 
turning to God, — arose from the 
dinner and put aside his outer gar¬ 
ments, and taking a towel wrapped 
it around himself. 

Then he poured water into a bas¬ 
in and began to wash the feet of the 
disciples, and to wipe with the ends 
of the towel which was bound a- 
round him. 

He came to Simona Petros who 
said to him, “My chief, are you 
going to wash my feet?” Iesous an¬ 
swered: “What I do you do not now 
understand but you will know later 
on.” 

Petros said to him: “You shall 
not wash my feet now, now nor 
ever.” Iesous answered “If I do not 
wash you, you have no part with 
me.” Then Petros said: “My chief, 
not my feet alone but also my hands 
and my head.” Iesous said to him: 
“He who has bathed has no need 
except to wash his feet and is then 
wholly clean. You others are clean 
but not all.” For he knew who 


would betray him, and so he sai 
again, “But you are not all clean. 

When he had completed washin 
their feet and put on his garment; 
and sat up at the table again h 
said to them: 

“Do you comprehend what I hav 
done for you? You call me teache 
(didaskalos) and chief (kurios). Yo 
speak correctly for so I am. 

“If I then, your teacher and chie: 
have washed your feet, you als 
ought to wash one another’s fee 
But I have given you an exampl 
that you should do as I have don 
for you. 

“Indeed I say to you that th 
follower is not greater than hi 
chief; nor is he who is sent greate 
than he who sends him. If yoi 
really know these things, happ; 
are you if you do them. 

“But I speak not to all of you 
I know whom I have chosen but ii 
order that the prophetic writinj 
shall be fulfilled which says: 

“He who has eaten bread wit] 
me, he has lifted up his heel agains 
me. 

“I now tell you before it occur; 
so that when it has happened, tha 
you may believe that I am the One 

“Again I assure you. Whoeve] 
receives whomever I send receive; 
me. But whoever does not receive 
me does not receive him who sen 
me.” 


FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF JOHN 


“In the home of my Father there 
are many rooms, (pollai monai). If 
it were not so I would have told 
you. I go. to prepare a place for you. 
And I will come again and prepare 


to receive you as my own. So tha 
where I am you may be there also 
And where I go you know, and the 
way you know.” Then Thomas saic 
to him: “Chief, (Kurie) as we dc 
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ot know where you are going, how 
an we know the way?” Iesous said 
o him: 

“I show the way, the truth, and 
he good life.” (Compare Plato’s 
;reat trilogy: The Good, the True 
nd the Beautiful). “No one can 
ome to the Father except thru me. 
f you had known me, you would 
Lave known my Father. If you had 
mown me, you would also have 
mown my Father, and from now 
r ou really know him and have seen 
lim.” 

Phillippos then said to him: 
Leader, show us the Father and 
hat will be enough for us.” Iesous 
aid to him: “Have I been so long 
l time with you and yet you have 
lot known me, Phillippe? He who 
las seen me has seen the Father 
ind why do you say: ‘Show us the 
father?” 

“Do you not believe that I am in 
he Father and that the Father is in 
ne? The words which I speak to 
^ou are not my speech, but it is the 
father, the Creator of the Universe, 
vho abides in me, and he does the 
vorks. 

“Have faith that I am with the 
Father and he with me, or else be- 
ieve in me for the works that I do. 
[ndeed, I say to you that whoever 
aelieves in me and the works that I 
lo,, and likewise, still greater deeds 
than these because I go to the 
Father. Whatever you ask in my 
tiame, that I will do, in order that 
the Father may be honored thru the 
3on. Whatever you ask in my name 
[ will do. 

“If you love me keep my com¬ 
mandments. And I will ask the 
Father that he will give you an¬ 
other counselor in order that he 
may remain with you always, which 
will be the spirit of truth, which 
the people of the world are not able 
to accept because they do not see 
or know it. But you do know it for 


it remains with you and is in you. 

“I will not leave you as orphans 
(orphanous) but I will come to you. 
In a little while the world will not 
see me, but you will see me, because 
I live, and you will live also. In that 
day you will know that I am with 
my Father, and you are with me 
and I am with you. 

“Whoever has my instructions 
and follows them, he is the one who 
really loves me. For loving me he 
will be loved by my Father and I 
will love him and manifest myself 
to him.” Then Ioudas, not the Iscari- 
otes, said to him: “Our Chief, how 
is it that you take pains to manifest 
yourself to us and not to the 
world?” Iesous answered: 

“Anyone who loves me and ob¬ 
serves my teaching, my Father will 
love and we will come to him and 
make our abode with him. 

“I have spoken these things to 
you while being with you. But the 
Counselor (paraclete) the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father sends in 
my name,, he will teach you and 
counsel with you in all things, and 
remind you of all the things which 
I have told you. Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give to you, not as 
the world gives, but as I give to 
you. So let not your hearts be trou¬ 
bled and do not be afraid. 

‘‘You have heard how I said to 
you that I would go away and come 
again to you. If you loved me you 
would rejoice in what I have told 
you. I am now going to the Father, 
for the Father is greater than I. 
Now I have told you before it has 
occurred so that you may know and 
believe. 

“Hereafter I shall not talk much 
with you, for the Ruler of this 
world is coming, and has nothing in 
common with me. But in order that 
the world may know that I love the 
Father and observe His command, 
so do I these things.” 
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EXTREME ANTIQUITY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

15th Chapter of John 

(The 15th chapter of John shows clearly the close tie-in of Christianit 
with the most ancient traditions of the Greeks and the origins of civiliz* 
tion, being based on the beginning of agriculture and the community lib 
This gives Christianity a historical background of vast importance, an 
goes back perhaps 25,000 years or more.) 


ALLEGORY OF GOD IN THE 
VINEYARD 

“I am the true Vine and my 
father is the Cultivator (or farmer) 
(O Georgos, the Earth worker, ge, 
earth and orgos worker. The name 
George comes from this source and 
was once synonymous with the agri¬ 
cultural Diety or God.) 

“Every branch of me that does not 
bear fruit, the Cultivator (Georgos) 
prunes, and every branch that bears 
fruit he cuts back also in order that 
it may bear more fruit. 

“Now you are cleaned and trim¬ 
med through the wisdom I have ex¬ 
plained to you. Remain united with 
me as 1 do with you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
remain attached to the Vine, no 
more can you except you remain 
united with me. 

“I am the Vine and you are the 
branches. He who stays with me, as 
I do with him, he will produce much 
fruit, but without me you can do 
nothing. If a man does not remain 
united with me, he is cut away as a 
worthless branch and becomes with¬ 
ered. These branches are cast into 
the fire and burned. If you remain 
united with me and my words are 
retained by you you can ask for 
whatever you wish and it will be 
done for you. 

“In this way my Father, the Cre¬ 
ator, will be honored and you will 
bear much fruit and you will be 
truly my followers. Accordingly as 
the Universal Creator has loved me 
so have I loved you. Continue in 
your love of me. If you keep my 


commands, you will remain in m 
love, even as I have kept my Fatl 
er's commands and am enfolded i 
his love. 

“These teachings I have given t 
you in order that my joy may re 
main with you and in order tha 
your happiness might be complete 
This is my command that you lov 
one another,, as I have loved yoi 
Greater love has no one than thi 
that he will lay down his own lif 
for his friends. You are my friend 
if you do as I have instructed you. 

“No longer do I call you server 
for the server does not know wha 
his chief does. But I have calle< 
you friends for all that I have hean 
from my Father I have told to yoi 
You have not chosen me, but I hav 
chosen you, and have ordained yoi 
so that you might go forth to bea 
fruit and that your deeds might b 
permanent. For whatever you wil 
ask of my father in my name h< 
will grant to you. 

“Again I enjoin upon you, tha 
you love one another. If the worlc 
hates you remember that it firs 
hated me. If you were of the world 
the people of the world would lov< 
you as their own. But because yoi 
are apart from the world I have se 
lected you from out the world, n( 
naturally the world hates you. 

“Remember the wisdom I have 
taught you. The server is no 
greater than his chief. If they have 
persecuted me, they also will perse 
cute you. If they had followed me 
they would follow you also. If the} 
had honored me they would honor 
you. But indeed they will persecute 
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oU because you bear my name, be- 
luse they do not know nor recog- 
ize him who sent me. 

“If I had not come and reproved 
lem they would not have been con- 
.ious that they were following an 
irtl course. But now they have no 
scuse for their misdeeds. If I had 
ot set an example of a different 
ranner of life and of morals than 
ny other man had done, they 
ould not have felt guilty. But now 
aving seen me as a reformer they 
ate me as they hate all good. 

“But this comes about so that the 
racle might be fulfilled which is 
ritten even in their own code of 
iw,—‘they hated a man without a 
iuse.’ ” 

“But when the counselor will 
3me whom I will send to you from 
le Creator God, which will be the 
pirit of Truth, which will be from 
le Universal Divine Consciousness, 
lat new counselor will verify my 
cachings. You also will be wit- 
esses of my teachings for you have 
een with me from the beginning.” 

SIMILARITY OF PLATO’S 
TEACHING 

(Plato’s Republic endeavors to 


picture the ideal State and its hu¬ 
man relationships, though he admits 
that such a city or state was not 
then to be found on the earth and 
must remain for a long period only 
an ideal. But he says he places it 
“in heaven” (Ouranos) or in the 
cosmos or universe as an example, 
for the person who desires to con¬ 
template it. He can then make it a 
model for his own moral life, and a 
standard to present to his fellow 
citizens as something to constantly 
strive for in all civic and national 
life. 

In Iesous’ frequent references to 
the kingdom of heaven he is restat¬ 
ing Plato’s thought that the king¬ 
dom of heaven, or the Order of the 
Universe, must be in each one’s 
mind if he would be either a good 
man or a good member of society; 
and that this is the true immortal¬ 
ity, being a part of the “over-soul” 
or the Soul of the Universe. But 
Iesous is not satisfied with cherish¬ 
ing the ideal only of the Good State, 
he makes a demand on his followers 
to set up such a state on earth, and 
not to be satisfied with anything 
less.) 


MODERN TRENDS TOWARD 
BROTHERHOOD 

The trend toward brotherhoods in the modern world is very evident to 
areful observers. It is probably less of a planned movement than an in- 
aition for survival. It may appear under other names, such as interna- 
onal labor unions and cartels in big business. But is always moving 
3ward the formation of larger units and solidarity in many different 
nes. It is a distinct turning away from the selfish interest of local groups, 
diich repel outsiders, and changing to the attitude of cooperation with 
11 others of similar modes of life, thought and human needs in a world- 
T ide way. This reverses the trend of being self-centered which has pre- 
ailed for thousands of years. 

This trend shows itself in world wide combinations of both labor and 
apital. Among governments it takes the form of a diplomacy looking 
iward reducing hatred among nations and working always toward peace- 
il relations. In religion it reveals itself in the union of denominations, 
nd among individuals by the realization that private security cannot be 
ttained by another’s want and misery, whether in the next street or on 
tie other side of the world. It is a revival of humanism, as expressed in 
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Socrates’ words, “Aid and sustain your brother man,” a forerunner of the 
Christian principle of “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 

There is one word in the New Testament embodying this idea, which 
has never been properly translated. Adelphoteta, meaning brotherhood oi 
light, or enlightened brotherhood. It has appeared in English language 
editions as “brethren” which entirely overlooks its larger meaning. The 
enlightened brotherhood of humanity, the world over, or the new human¬ 
ism, may be the only way that will preserve civilization or the human race 
upon the earth. (Adelphoteta — adelphos, brother, plus phos, light.) 

References to the “Brotherhood of Light.” 1 Peter 2:17:- Respect al] 
men. Love the Enlightened Brotherhood (Adelphoteta). Revere God. Re¬ 
spect your ruler. 

1 Peter 5:8-9. Resist evil in whatever guise it appears. Remain stead¬ 
fast in your faith in a good World Order, knowing that all the enlightened 
brotherhood suffers everywhere in the affliction and troubles which are th€ 
same as we endure. 

WHEN WISDOM SHALL RULE THE STATE 

Plato’s Republic, Book 6, page 65, presents the following prophecy ol 
the coming of the Good State and the Good Society: 

“Neither city nor state nor man will ever be perfected until some 
chance compels the uncorrupted few philosophers, now called impractical 
to take charge of the State, whether they wish to or not and the citizens 
acquiesque and cooperate with the State. 

“Either now or in the near future some ecstatic passion for true phi- 
losphy or wisdom practically applied must take possession either of the 
people themselves or of the sons of men now in power and control anc 
maintain that improved system. That either or both of these alternatives 
can be accomplished is quite reasonable tho we may be ridiculed for say¬ 
ing so. 

“If then the philosophic class has been prevented from taking charge 
of the state in ancient times or in backward barbaric regions beyond oui 
domain of influence, we are prepared to maintain our claim that the con¬ 
stitutional state we have described will be realized when this Muse oi 
passion has taken charge of the State. It is not something that is impos¬ 
sible nor are we speaking of impossible things. But that it is difficult wc 
will admit. 

“But the mass of the people, you say, will decry it? Why condemn the 
masses as ignorant? Why not give them credit for wisdom and pleasantly 
explain to them what you mean by philosophers, men who are wise anc 
prudent in every day matters. Or even if they do not at once admit this 
reform is possible, are you going to insist that the people will nevei 
change their opinions and attitude? I think that only a few are of thai 
obstinate kind and not the mass of mankind.” 
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ENLARGING CHURCHES INTO 
TEMPLE THEATRES 


A new and truer Christianity 
rhich we are trying to show in 
tiese pages, may come into exist- 
nce thru a transformation of all 
hurches into educational, social 
ommunity centres in addition to 
deir religious services. This has al- 
eady occurred in many places in 
institutional churches.” These are 
lore like Temples in the historical 
ense. Theatre is a pure Greek 
ford meaning spectacle, or place 
fhere dramatic spectacles are pre- 
ented. Temple is from the Latin 
’emplum, meaning the home or 
bode of a god. 

Claude Bragdon in his book, “Old 
<amps for New”, expresses the pos- 
ibility, of such transformation in 

vivid and realistic way as follows: 

“During those periods when re- 
igion was a living force in human 
fe, the arts and even the indus- 
ries, were gathered, housed and 
ourished in and about the sacred 
difice. Today it is not in the 
hurch but in the theatre that the 
rts are gathered together, music, 
oetry, eloquence, rythmic move- 
lent, decoration, architecture, 
•ainting, sculpture; each has poten- 
ially at least its place.” 

This great architect, thinker and 
lumanist of our day, proceeds to 
tate that however perverted and 
mpoverished in ethics the theatre 
ti America is at the present day it 
nly awaits the influx of some spir- 
tual tide for it to be borne upward 
rom these shallows. There is 
nough genius in America today to 
orm combinations and correlations 
rom which will arise a new form of 
irt which will be in harmony with 
temple-church already existing 
>otentially if not in fact. 

This new concept will be able to 
>roduce motion, form, color, and 
ight, to a degree that we cannot 


now even imagine because technical 
processes have not yet reached full 
dvelopment along these lines. These 
new forms may first appear in the 
temple-churches, just as the first 
moving pictures originally appeared 
in churches half a century ago. 

The ways in which the theatre is 
related to life are so numerous and 
its power to inspire, enrich and 
minister to life makes it a factor 
that should not be disregarded at 
the present time. Like the mediaeval 
Abbey, which while primarily a 
gathering place for people for relig¬ 
ious worship, was also an inn, a 
school, a court, a workshop, and 
many other things besides. So the 
theatre might assume a similar po¬ 
sition in the community today. 

This is in line with the need for a 
fuller and more joyous and better 
life day by day, all thru the week as 
public schools now do in their 
sphere of alloted work and influ¬ 
ence. These temple-theatre churches 
could fulfill a large social need. The 
creative genius of every neighbor¬ 
hood could be thus utilized in a way 
that has not yet been done. The 
amount of unrecognized talent that 
could be developed in every city, 
town, hamlet and highway cross¬ 
roads would thrill the nation. Every 
person from early youth up to ad¬ 
vanced age could find some new in¬ 
terest for living and doing creative 
work. 

A MODERN VISION OF THE 

GLORIFIED THEATRE AS AN 
UPLIFTING INFLUENCE IN 
MODERN LIFE 

If everything relating to the dra¬ 
ma were made or developed in the 
temple-theatre, under that one roof 
few departments of human interest 
or endeavor would need to be left 
out, as Claude Bragdon so beauti¬ 
fully envisions in the following 
words: 
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“In this altered relation to the 
community, and dominated by a dif¬ 
ferent consciousness, the theatre, in¬ 
stead of being, as now, a place of 
passive absorption, a chamber in 
which are administered opiates to 
life, would assume its rightful place 
and perform its predestined func¬ 
tion, that of being a center of beau¬ 
tiful, intense, joyous life; a temple 
for the celebration of the mysteries 
of the spirit, without ceasing to 
show ‘the very age and body of the 
time its form and pressure.’ ” 


This would also be in line witl 
the trend toward decentralizing th< 
cities and abolishing all slums. Sin 
gularly enough this modern need 
now so keenly felt, would be the ful 
fillment of the prophecy in Revela 
tion 21:16, which pictures the idea 
city of the future as being 150( 
miles square, or 12,000 furlong! 
square. 

Such a “City” would extend fron 
the Alleghaney Mountains to th( 
Missouri River and from the Grea 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 


SPREAD OF COMMUNITY CHURCHES 


The “Community Broadsheet” 
magazine of England, quotes from 
Rev. Joseph McCulloch’s book, “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound,” the follow¬ 
ing about community churches: 

“We ought to be communities of 
people who have met in the unity 
of the spirit and we ought to be 
moving about the world building 
the bridges needed between man 
and man. What we lack is Koinonia 
(N. T. Greek, meaning sharing in 
common), and that vital element 
we shall never have as we are 
because the pattern of our church 
life is an individualist pattern.” 

Commenting upon this the Com¬ 
munity Service News, of Antioch 
College,, Yellow Springs, Ohio, says: 
“What practical advice does he of¬ 
fer as to the best method of build¬ 
ing up that Koinonia, which the 
first Christians had in all its fresh¬ 
ness and which enabled them to 
turn the world upside down? It is 
quite simply this, the rediscovery 
of spiritual strength thru redis¬ 
covery of community. 

“Group study of the Bible in 
which the parson is only a more 
articulate seeker than the rest, 
group silence in which fellow 
Christians get to know each other 
as well as God, leading slowly and 
naturally to a new life for the in¬ 
dividual and expressed equally 
naturally for the church in new 


discipine in living and new expe¬ 
rience in worship. However, it maj 
express itself locally, behind it al] 
must be a new cellular growth.” 

The “Community Broadsheet' 
of England recently had a 28 page 
supplement describing more than 
forty Christian-community move¬ 
ments and projects in the United 
States, Canada, India, the West 
Indies, New Zealand and China. An 
illustration of the contents, is the 
description of “Toe H,” a 20 year 
old English movement, which says: 

“Toe H stands for a special kind 
of living and working together, o t 
making and being friends. To put 
it shortly it believes in carrying 
what, for want of a better phrase, 
we call the ‘family spirit' into the 
wider circles of everyday life. We 
believe that this kind of spirit lies 
at the heart of all good living, and 
that it is nothing other than the 
really Christian way of life. We 
believe that if this world is to be 
worth while, this spirit must per¬ 
meate all human relationships, 
sweeping away the barriers of 
class, sect and income, of nation, 
color and creed.” 

LOSING SELF IN A COMMON 
EFFORT 

In a Report on a National Con¬ 
ference on the Ministry of the 
Church to Returning Service Men 
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and Women, Rev. John W. Harms, 
says: “By thus losing themselves 
in a common effort, the (Protest¬ 
ant) denominations will them¬ 
selves be enhanced because of the 
fact that the principle of freedom 
which they express will have been 
validated in the crucible of a 
united fellowship, because it is 
possible to combine the value of 
freedom with the value of unity in 
a common witness and program of 
action.” Complete report may be 
had by applying to Rev. Marion J. 
Creeger, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

PART PLAYED BY COMMUNITY 
(KOINONIA) GROUPS IN 
HISTORY 

From Community Service News 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
“Most historic movements have 
acquired their driving power with¬ 
in small communities, or through 
small groups or cells which took 
over and intensified small com¬ 


munity characteristics. Examples 
are: the early Christian church 
communities the Anabaptist groups 
which pioneered in the separation 
of church and state; the Lollard 
groups from which English Prot¬ 
estantism emerged; the Danish 
folk schools, the resident com¬ 
munity-like groups which remade 
Denmark; the Swedish temperance 
societies which in a century created 
units of social consciousness and 
action; the Communist cells which 
gave vitality to the party; and the 
Advisory Councils which rejuven¬ 
ated the Ohio Farm Bureau. The 
list could be indefinitely extended. 

“The development of the primary 
group is a major resource for so¬ 
cial purpose. But this poweful in¬ 
strument for social direction should 
not be left to cults and factions; 
it should be developed in the in¬ 
terests of the whole life of all the 
people. Such an outcome can re¬ 
sult only from conscious design 
which takes into account all basic 
human needs and aspirations.” 


PARALLELISM OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND PLATONISM 

THE PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO, 428-347 B. C. 

Plato, the celebrated philosopher of Athens, is said to have been the 
son of Ariston and Perictione, or Potone. His paternal family boasted of 
being descended from Codrus, and his maternal ancestors traced their 
descent from Solon. He received instructions from the most distinguished 
masters of his time in grammar, music, and gymnastics; but he attached 
himself, in his twentieth year, to Socrates, and from that time was 
devoted to philosophy. Towards the close of his life he thanked God that 
he had been made a contemporary of Socrates. On the death of Socrates, 
he betook himself to Eucleides, at Megara; and through his eagerness 
for knowledge, he was induced to visit Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek 
colonies of Lower Italy. ..... .. 

During his residence in Sicily he became acquainted with the elder 
Dionysius; but soon quarreled with the tyrant. On his return to Athens, 
he began to teach in the gymnasium of the Academy, and its shady 
avenues near the city. His occupation as a teacher was twice interrupted 
by journeys to Sicily. He is said to have died while writing, in his eighty- 
first, or according to others, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD OF LITTLE VALUE 
Apolog. Socr. 9 

The God, O men, seems to me to be really wise; and by His oracle to 
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mean that human wisdom is worth little. 

I Cor. i. 19, 20, 25. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of the 
prudent. 

Where is the wise? where is the scribe? hath not God made fool¬ 
ish the wisdom of this world? 

Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weak¬ 
ness of God is stronger than men. 


OBEY GOD RATHER THAN MAN—Apolog. Socr. 17 

If you were to offer, as I said, to dismiss on such conditions, I would 
exclaim, O Athenians! I regard you with the utmost respect and affec¬ 
tion, but I shall obey the God rather than you; and, as long as I have 
life, and am able, I shall not cease devoting myself to the pursuit of 
wisdom, and warning every one of you whom I happen to meet. 

Acts iv. 19, 20. But Peter and John answered and said unto them, 
Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. 

20. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard. 

Acts v. 29. And now, Lord, behold their threatenings: and grant unto 
thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak thy word. 


TAKE CARE OF THE SOUL RATHER THAN OF THE BODY. 

Apolog. Socr. 17 

For I go about doing nothing else than preaching to young and old 
among you that it is not the duty of man to take care of the body, and 
of riches, so much as to look after the mind,, or soul, how it may be 
made into the most perfect state; telling you that virtue is not acquired 
from riches, but men derive riches, and every other blessing, private and 
public, from virtue. 

Matt. vi. 31. Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat. or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 


FEAR NOT THEM THAT KILL THE BODY. Apolog. Socr. 18 

I do not think that it is possible for a better man to be injured 
by a worse. 

Matt. x. 28. And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in the under world. 


RETURN NOT EVIL FOR EVIL. Crit. 10 

Neitherr ought a man to return evil for evil, as many think; since 
at no time ought we to do an injury. 

Rom. xii. 19. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
peace unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. 

1 Thess. v. 15. See that none render evil for evil unto any man; but 
ever follow that which is good, both among yourselves, and to 
all men. - 

“FROM WHENCE COME WARS AND FIGHTINGS AMONG YOU?" 

Phoed. 11 

, nothing else but the body and its desires cause wars, seditions, 
ana fightings. * 
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James iv. 1. From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even your lusts that war in your members? 


THE SPIRIT AT WAR WITH THE FLESH. Phoed. 11 
As long as we are encumbered with the body, and our soul is pol¬ 
luted with such an evil, we shall never be able sufficiently to obtain 
vhat we desire. 

Matt. xxvi. 41. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: 
the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


WISDOM IS THE RIGHT COIN. Phoed. 13 
That alone—I mean wisdom—is the true and unalloyed coin, for which 
we ought to exchange all these things; for this, and with this, every¬ 
thing is in reality bought and sold—fortitude, temperance, and justice; 
and in a word, true virtue subsists with wisdom. 

Matt. xiii. 45. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant 
man, seeking goodly pearls. 

Prov. xvi. 16. How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! and to 
get understanding rather to be chosen than silver! 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. Phoedron 29. By Plato 
Is it possible, then, that the soul, which is invisible, and proceeding 
to another place, spotless, pure, and invisible (and, therefore, truly called 
Hades—i.e., invisible) to dwell with the good and wise God (where, if 
God so wills it, my soul must immediately go). Can this soul of ours, I 
say, being such and of such an essence, when it is separated from the 
body, be at once dissipated and utterly destroyed, as many men say? 
It is impossible to think so, beloved Cebes and Simmias; but it is much 
rather thus—if it is severed in a state of purity, carrying with it none 
of the pollutions of the body, inasmuch as it did not willingly unite with 
the body in this present life, but fled from it, and gathered itself within 
itself, as always meditating this—would this be anything else than study¬ 
ing philosophy in a proper spirit, and pondering how one might die 
easily? Would not this be a proper meditation on death? 

1 John iii. 2. Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. Phoed. 31 

For example, those who have given themselves up to gluttony, sen¬ 
suality, and drunkeness and have put no restraint on their passions, will 
assume the form of asses, and such like beasts. And those who have 
preferred to lead a life of injustice, tyranny, and rapine, will put on the 
appearance of wolves, hawks, and kites. 

THE BODY THE TOMB OF THE SOUL. Cratyl 17. 

For some say that the body is the tomb of the soul, as being buried 
at the present time. 

Romans vii. 24. O wretched man that I am; . . . who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? 

LOVE MAKES MAN TO BE A POET. Sympos 17 

Each becomes a poet when Love touches him, though he was not 
inspired before. 
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Shakespeare (“As You Like It” act ii. sc. 7) speaks of a lover— 
“With his woful ballad, made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


THE EFFECT OF LOVE. Sympos 19 
For it is Love that causes peace among men, a calm on the sea, a 
lulling of the winds, sweet sleep on joyless beds. It is love who takes 
^. eebn & enmity, and fills us with those of friendship; who 
establishes friendly meetings, being the leader in festivals, dances, and 
sacrifics, giving mildness and driving away harshness; the beneficient 
bestower of goodwill, the non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good 
looked up to by the wise, admired by the gods; envied by those who 
have no lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury 
of tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret; careful of the 
good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, in wishes and in speech 
the pilot, the defender, the bystander and best saviour; of gods and 
men, taken altogether, the ornament; a leader the most beautiful, and best 
in whose train it becomes every man to follow, hymning well his praise! 
and bearing a part in that sweet song which he sings himself, when 
soothing the mind of every god and man. 


1. Corinthians xiii. 1-8, 13. 1. Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not love, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understanding all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that 
1 could remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the door, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

4. Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up. 

5. Doth not behave itself unseemingly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 

7. Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. 

Love never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

13. And now abideth faith, hope and love, these three; but the great¬ 
est of these is love. 


“IF THY RIGHT HAND OFFEND THEE CUT IT OFF.” Sympos 24 
Since men are willing to have their feet and hands cut off, if their 
thlt v? them to be an evil; or do they cherish and embrace 

T ay belon S t0 themselves merely because it is their own; 
unless, indeed, any one should choose to say that what is good is attached 
to his own nature, and is his own, while that which is evil is foreign 
and accidental since there is nothing else with which men are in love 
out good alone. 

Matt, xviii. 8. Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off, and cast them from thee; it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into the fire of evil desires. 
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VIRTUE IS FROM THE DIVINE. Menon. 42 

The virtue that is in us comes not from nature, nor is it taught, but 
put in us by the Divinity. 

2 Corinthians iii. 5. Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 
anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God. 


THE MATERIALIST. Theoet. 12 

Those are profane who think that nothing else exists except what they 
can grasp with their hands. 

Psalm xiv. 1. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. They 
are corrupt; they have done abominate works; there is none that 
goeth good. 


FOLLY OF PRIDE OF BIRTH. Theoet. 24 
And when they praise nobleness of birth,—how some great man is 
able to show seven rich ancestors,—he thinks that such praise can only 
proceed from the stupid, and from men who look merely at trifles; in 
fact, from those who, through ignorance, are not able to take a com¬ 
prehensive view of the question, nor to perceive that every man has 
countless myriads of ancestors and progenitors, amongst whom there 
must have been myriads of rich and poor, kings and slaves, barbarians 
and Greeks. 


THE REASON FOR EVIL 

It is not possible, Theodorus, to get rid of evil altogether; for there 
must always be something opposite to good; nor can it be placed among 
the gods, but must of necessity circulate round this mortal nature and 
world of ours. Wherefore we ought to fly hence as soon as possible to 
that upper region; but this flight is our resembling the Divinity as much 
as we are able, and this resemblance is that we should be just, and holy, 
and wise. 

John iii. 6. That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. 

Matt. v. 48. Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect. 

Matt, xviii. 7. Woe unto the world because of offences! for it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh! 

John xvii. 21. That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM 

The decay of Christianity and Buddhism as determinative influences 
in modern thought is partly due to the fact that each religion has unduly 
sheltered itself from the other. . . . Instead of looking to each other for 
deeper meanings, they have remained self satisfied and unfertilized. 

By A. N. WHITEHEAD—Religion in the Making. 
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REVIVE ANCIENT DEMOCRACY 
AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
IDEALS 


Out of ancient democracy grew the tree of a New Era religion that 
gave the Western world a great hope. But this hope is now being 
dimmed. There is apprehension lest modern peoples may lose Christianity, 
the religion of democracy by not living up to the lofty ideas, principles 
and practice of its founders. 

The principles of liberty, equality, fraternity and love were basic 
tenets of Greek democracy for 600 years before Christ, with the ideals of 
justice and goodness in the family, the community and the state dating 
back 1000 years before that, in the Homeric period. 

The object of preparing this New Era Testament is two-fold: first to 
present in a condensed form a more correct English translation of the 
essential parts of the Greek texts of the original New Testament Scrip¬ 
tures, and second to show more clearly that this potent religion had its 
roots deeply imbedded in the early Greek democracy, ethics and philos¬ 
ophy. 

In this book we have stated briefly some of the brotherhood, love, 
peace and equality principles of that classic period of Greek democracy, 
that all the modern world honors, even if it does not practice those 
precepts in adequate measure. 

“Hold in equal honor and respect the good and the bad,—the lowly 
and those in high position,” said Solon, 600 B. C., when he set up the 
Athenian democracy. Later it was said of the great Galilean that he was 
no respecter of persons.” 

At the same early period, 600 B. C., Thales said, “Love your neighbor,” 
and Jesus repeated that great rule with greater force in the words., “Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” Socrates, 400 B. C., said, “Aid and sustain 
your brother man.” 

Euripides in 450 B. C., wrote in one of his great dramas,— “Honor 
equality, for equality binds friends to friends, states to states, and allies 
to allies. For the law of equality is ever growing among mankind.” 

When the Nazarene said, “The Sabbath was made for man not man 
for the Sabbath,” he sounded a keynote to which the whole modern 
world is now responding. But a similar idea had been held and expressed 
by Protagoras 450 B. C. in the famous phrase, “Man is the measure of all 
things, which is now the basis of the Humanist World Movement. In 
the same period in Greek history Heracleites enunciated a theory on 
which the entire social and scientific world is now turning, “All is flowing, 
nothing is fixed. (Pantes rei, ouden menei). This is a complete breaking 
away from the idea of a static civilization and facing an evolutionary age 
or revolutionary era. 

All these ideas indicate the strong, logical basis of early Christianity 
and the possibility of it becoming again one of the most potent forces 
in the New World if its message of democracy, equality and fraternity 
can be broadcast with sufficient force and clearness. For we are in a 
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chaotic age, moving on toward indescribable crises. But the basis of our 
thinking must be logic, not belief. Those who would preserve the civiliza¬ 
tion and culture of this age must be thinkers as well as doers of the Logos. 

THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 

In the teachings of Jesus and Paul, individual and personal responsi¬ 
bility were the chief theme, but this was a reflex of the dialogues of 
Socrates, backed by his tragic and heroic death, foreshadowing a similar 
example and fate of Christianity’s founder. 

Paul said, “the love of money is the root of all evil.” But Solon had 
said six centuries before, “Love of money and excessive pride of wealth 
have almost wrecked our state.” 

The coming of the kingdom of God which Jesus proclaimed was fore¬ 
seen by Plato about 400 years B. C., which he described as “The kingdom 
of Heaven,” the model for his ideal world state, The Republic. All these 
ideas and visions of the New Testament were foretold by the Greek 
prophets, the philosophers and statesmen of the early democratic period. 

Thus it appears that Christianity was not alone a religion but was a 
social vision and a sound economic system for cities, states and nations. 
In this period of the mid-twentieth century we can now see a new value 
of Christianity, not only as a lofty religion, but as a form of brotherhood 
of all mankind, and as a logical basis for ideal states, that very properly 
might encircle the world. 

The early church was called catholic, or catholou, because it meant 
“the whole,”—and some of the New Testament Epistles are called “gen¬ 
eral” epistles, but in the Greek they are called Catholike or Universal or 
for the whole church or the whole world. 

We may be moving toward the actual realization of Christianity. At 
least we can try to attain what Jesus proclaimed, “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

PRESERVING THE SPIRIT OF VIRTUE 

In Plato’s Republic there is a dominant theme running thru the book 
from beginning to end,—the supreme importance of ever keeping alive in 
each individual mind or soul, the idea and principle of personal virtue 
and its relation to democracy, or the constitutional State. 

Plato’s own experience in civic life convinced him of the unwisdom 
of trusting too much to individual men. However good and wise they 
might be generally, there was always the possibility that at any time 
they might lose their balance,, and quality of good judgment, and act on 
passion and prejudice instead of according to constitutional law and 
justice. 

One of the most famous sayings of Plato is that pertaining to 
philosophers as rulers and directors of public affairs or as usually quoted. 
“When philosophers are kings or kings are philosophers.” He was well 
aware of the criticism that would arise about such a statement but he 
stoutly reaffirmed it with the added assertion, 

“This very knowledge of the ideal state would perhaps be the 
greatest mark of character superiority.” He then goes on to declare that 
an essential quality in a democratia or democracy, whether for the rulers 
or the citizens, if this form of government is to be sustained and made 
permanent, is “the spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood 
in any form, hatred of it and love of the truth.” 

To impress this idea and stress its practical value and its psychological 
importance he added, “It is an inexorable fact that he who is enamored 
of anything will cherish all that is akin to the object of his love.” As a 
means towards attaining this mental attitude he says that the true lover of 
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knowledge must from childhood up be most of all a striver after truth 
in every form. 

BE WATCHFUL! HOLD TO THE GOOD 

In this critical Period of Transition from the old world order to the 
new world order we must not overlook any touch of illiberality. For 
pettiness of mind cannot rise to a uniform height of integrity and whole¬ 
someness. We must revere Truth as a matter of habit, and have a 
fervent passion for all things nobly human. 

Plato said: “Could a man of orderly mind, not a lover of wealth, not 
illiberal, nor a braggart, nor a coward, nor a hard bargainer ever prove 
unjust?" “Impossible." This too shows the practical value of the philo¬ 
sophical spirit in a man of the demos, the people; one who from his youth 
up is just and gentle, rather than unsocial and savage. 

PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SPIRIT 

Then., carrying this idea over into the educational field he says: “The 
untrained forgetful mind we must not list in the role of competent 
lovers of wisdom, but we must require a well cultivated memory." Con¬ 
tinuing he says that we must look for a mind so developed as to have 
an appreciation of proper measure or balance and goodwill, whose natural 
disposition will make it easily guided to healthful idealism and realism. 

In most English translations of the New Testament Scriptures, the 
word soul is used for the Greek word psyche, which really meant mind, 
as we use it in psychology, psych-ology, or mind logic, literally translated. 
This has beclouded the practical sense of much of the Platonic transla¬ 
tion and has led many persons to think that Plato was always up in the 
clouds of metaphysics. As a matter of fact he was essentially realistic,— 
too much so to suit most of the orthodox economic and religious thinking 
of today. 

The practical results that we may rightly look for and seek to 
develop in the citizens of a democracy or constitutional state are well 
expressed in this passage from Book 6, of the Republic. “Is there any 
vocation which a man might not follow if he were endowed by nature 
with a normally good memory mechanism, quick perception, magnanim¬ 
ity, graciousness, friendliness, imbued with truth and justice, and having 
bravery and sobriety?" 

This expression might well be a description of the qualities required 
at the present time for the difficult and exacting work of our own techno¬ 
logical age,—but spoken by Socrates about 400 B. C., and recorded by 
Plato perhaps 10 or 20 years later. From this statement the conclusion 
may be drawn that when men of this sort are perfected by education 
and maturity of age, the conduct of the state may safely be entrusted 
to them. 

DANGER FROM IMMORALITY IN YOUTH 

Socrates sounded the warning of what might happen to the youth of 
any age if the lower passions of greed and sensuality were released by 
the example of temple looters and political racketeers, and the young man 
no longer held in his innermost consciousness the democratic traditions 
of his Fathers. Once this inner barrier is broken down the tyrant spirit 
is born, and he will refrain from no atrocity—he will dare anything in 
order to gain support for himself and his servile henchman. This is from 
the 9th book of Plato’s Republic. 

In this same chapter Plato emphasizes that a man must not let 
himself be dazzled by the plaudits of the multitude nor lured into amass¬ 
ing wealh without measure. He will rather keep his eyes fixed on the 
constitutional idea or law of righteousness within himself, making that 
the prime objective of his life. 
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ARISTOTLE (384 to 322) SUMS UP 
MEANING OF LIFE 


PRINCIPLE OF THE HALF OF THE WHOLE QUESTION 
Ethic, i. 7. 

For the beginning seems to be more than the half of the whole. 

THREE QUALITIES INCLUDED IN HAPPINESS 
Ethic, i. 9. 

Happiness is the best, most honorable, and most pleasant of all things; 
nor are these qualities to be disjoined, as in the inscription at Delos, 
where it maintains “that the most just is the most honorable, that 
health is what is most desired, and the most pleasant thing is to obtain 
what we love;" for all these qualities exist in the best energies, and 
we say that these, or the best one of them, is happiness. 

HAPPINESS A DIVINE GIFT 
Ethic, i. 10. 

If, then, there is anything that is a gift of the gods to men, it is 
surely reasonable to suppose that happiness is a divine gift, and more 
than anything else of human things, as it is best. 

CHARACTER OF THE CELTIC RACE 
Ethic iii. 11. 

If he fear nothing, neither earthquake nor the waves, as they say 
of the Celts. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD 
Ethic, iv. 13. 

Falsehood is bad and blameable; truth honorable and praiseworthy. 

THE REFINED AND GENTLEMANLY MAN 
Ethic, iv. 14. 

Now the refined and free man will so act, being as it were a law 
unto himself; and such is he who is in the mean, whether he be called 
a man of equity; this habit of equity is a kind of justice. 

NO MAN SHOULD RULE, BUT REASON AND LOGIC ALONE 
Ethic, v. 10. 

Wherefore, we do not allow man to rule but reason, because man 
rules himself, and becomes a tyrant. A ruler should be the protector 
of the just, and, if of the just, then, also, of equity or equality. 

EQUITY SHOULD RULE NOT THE RIGOR OF LAW 
Ethic, v. 14. 

From this it is evident what is the character of the equitable man; 
for he who is disposed to do such things, and is active in their per- 
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formance, who does not assert his rights to the uttermost, but is willing 
to take something less, even though he may have law on his side, is 
a man of equity; this habit of equity is a kind of justice, and not dif¬ 
ferent from a just order of things. 

FRIENDSHIP 
Ethic, viii. 1. 

In poverty and the other misfortunes of life, men think friends to 
be their only refuge. The young they keep out of mischief, to the old 
they are a comfort and aid in their weakness, and those in the prime 
of life they incite to noble deeds. 

FRIENDS 
Ethic, viii. 1. 

When men are friends, there is no need of justice; but when they are 
just, they still need friendship. 

INTELLECTUAL PART CONSTITUTES EACH MAN’S SELF. 

Ethic, ix. 4. 

For the good man agrees in opinion with himself, and desires the 
same things with all his soul; therefore he wishes what is good for 
himself, and what appears so, practicing it; for it is the part of a good 
man to labor for what is good, and for his own sake; for it is for the 
sake of his intellectual part, which is considered to be a man’s own self. 

MIND IS THE MAN 
Ethic, ix. 4. 

Mind is the greatest faculty of man. 

COUNSELS OF GOOD MEN 
Ethic, ix. 6. 

For the counsels of good men remain fixed, and do not ebb and 
flow like the Euripus; they desire what is just and proper. 


EDUCATION THE DUTY OF THE STATE 
Ethic, x. 10. 

It would therefore be best that the state should pay attention to 
education, and on right principles, and that it should have the power 
to enforce it; but if it be neglected as a public measure, then it would 
seem to be the duty of every individual to contribute to the virtue of 
his children and friends, or at least to make this his deliberate purpose. 
(Thomas More (“Utopia,” page 21) says—“if you suffer your people to 
be ill educated, and their manners to be corrupted from their infancy, 
and then punish them for those crimes to which their first education 
disposed them, you first make thieves, and then punish them.”) 

MAN ALONE HAS PERCEPTION OF GOOD AND EVIL 
Polit. i. 2. 

For this is the distinguishing mark between men and the lower 
animals, that he alone is endowed with the power of knowing good and 
evil, justice and injustice. It is a participation in these that constitutes 
a family and a city. 
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AFRICAN COPTIC CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity has been considered generally as purely Eurasian in 
origin. But it is now being conceded that there are some strong African 
elements in it. Coptic Christianity is an evidence of this fact. Coptic 
Christian Churches are found in Egypt and Abyssinia or Ethiopia and 
in other countries of the North African Mediterranean coast. 

Copts or Kopts is considered an abbreviation of Aegyptos, the Greek 
word for Egypt used in the period of the Ptolemies. The Copts are de¬ 
scended from the ancient Egyptians of the Dynastic or Pyramid period. 
Additional mixtures came in under the Alexandrian Greek period and 
again Roman elements entered during the reign of the Ceasars. But the 
ancient Egyptian and African elements are still the predominating strain. 
They now call themselves Kubt or Kubti. They have some Negroid ele¬ 
ments which link them with Africans of southern areas. 

In appearance the Copts are medium in size, with slender limbs, and 
a pale bronze complexion, with black and curly hair. They have large 
and elongated black eyes, high cheek bones, with high set ears, and 
nose straight but spread at the base. 

After the Mohammedan conquest about 700 A.D. many of the Copts 
went over to that faith for political reasons. But down to this day Coptic 
Christianity of the second century period is fairly well preserved. They 
have about 150 churches or convents. Their religious orders are a patriarch, 
a metropolitan of the Abbysianian’s, bishops, arch-priests, priests, deacons 
and monks. 

The Patriarch resides at Cairo and is generally chosen by lot out of 
8 or 9 monks of the monastery of St. Anthony in the eastern desert, who 
is deemed capable of fulfilling the office. They generally baptize their 
children within a year of birth. Some circumcise the males, about the 
eighth year, a rule handed down from their Egyptian ancestors as is 
represented in Egyptian sculptures of the Pharaonic period. This suggests 
that the Jews may have adopted this custom also from the Egyptians. 

In their church schools the Coptic language is taught in order to 
keep alive ancient Afro-Egyptian traditions going far back of Christianity 
into a very remote past. Their prayers have many repetitions and they 
pray in a monotone while walking or riding. Their churches are divided 
into five compartments, chief of which is the chancel. They have many 
fasts and festivals and make some pilgrimages to Jerusalem. They gen¬ 
erally do not perform military service. 

In their social habits and customs they follow those of other people 
of Egypt. They rarely intermarry with any other sect. Divorces are given 
only for adultery on the part of the wife. 

In their funeral ceremonies they tend to follow Moslem customs, but 
they pay special visits on two days of the year to the sepulchres and 
offer a slaughtered animal along with other viands. In these and other 
ways they maintain a resemblance to the ancient Egyptians and per¬ 
haps other Afric elements. Afri-ca means land of the Sun and is from 
Greek and Armenian root words. 

Of late years ethnologists have begun to do research work among 
the Copts in order to build up a better knowledge of African root elements 
which may tie in with Christianity and other great world religions. 
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COPTIC IS DERIVED FROM ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LANGUAGES 

The language of the Copts, called Coptic, is considered by linguists 
to be that of the last stage of Ancient Egyptian civilization, which was in 
use about the time of the Alexandrian Empire about 325 B.C. and three 
centuries later during the administration of the Roman Ceasars. In the 
course of centuries the old Egyptian changed rapidly, especially during 
the 19th Dynasty when foreign conquest and high civilization had intro- 
duced into it a number of Semitic words. 

This period of rapid change continued until the time of the 26th 
Dynasty or about the 7th century B.C. By that time the old forms had 
about died out. Not only had a great number of new words been intro¬ 
duced but also a difference of structure appeared in the Egytian which 
approached quite nearly to the modern Coptic. This continued till the 
Ptolemies under whose government a fresh infusion of words, mostly 
Greek considerably altered the language, since they displaced the ancient 
words. Some new grammatical forms also appeared. 

After the conversion of Egypt to Christianity in the second century 
the old Egyptian alphabet fell into disuse and another was substituted 
with the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet as a basis, to which were added 
others supposed to be borrowed from the older native dialect to represent 
sounds not found in the Greek. 

The Coptic language was written in this character from the end of 
the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century, in all works relating to 
Christianity. In this condition it has been handed down to the present 
day in three different dialects, the principal dialect being the Mephetic 
or that spoken in the vicinity of Memphis. 

Coptic Egyptian was in general use in the 9th century but had ceased 
to be used generally in middle Egypt in the 12th century. It survived 
however as a spoken dialect till the 17th century. In the Coptic church 
it is still in use for religious services. It is read as a study course by 
theological students, and understood only by the use of an Arabian 
glossary. An attempt to revive the ancient language was made by the 
German missionary Leider at Cairo about 1850. 

The discovery of the method of reading the hieroglyphics about that 
time has rehabilitated the Coptic language and it is now considered that 
it is essentially the same as the Egyptian at the time of the Pyramids 
and has retained many words of that and succeeding epochs. 

CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN ARYAN AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

Like the Egyptian it is intermediate between the Aryan and the 
Semitic languages, in its general body of words and partly resembles 
the Semitic in construction. It is however more closely related to the 
African languages than to the older Egyptian. 

The Coptic scriptures contain several of the Apocryphal gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, epistles and accounts of martyrs. The most dis¬ 
tinctive text now available to general readers in public libraries in 
English speaking countries is the Ethiopic Text as compiled by R. H. 
Charles, particularly his Book of the Jubilees. It is far more interesting 
and constructive in thought than the portions of Leviticus and Deuter¬ 
onomy found in the Old Testament, and has a very special application 
to the vicissitudes and emergencies of the mid-20th century. 

It is significant that papyri discovered at Oxyrynchus in North 
Africa about 1920 have a distinctly Coptic tone. They allude to Iesous or 
Jesus as Lover of Man, instead of Son of God. It is a very humanistic 
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Christos that they represent, strikingly like the literal translation frorri 
the original Greek New Testament texts which we present in this New 
Era Testament. 

Alexandrian and Egyptian thought and expression of the first and 
second centuries present a pattern to which the whole of modern Chris¬ 
tendom may swing over and make the basis of the Christian world 
of the future. 


PROPHECY OF THE JUBILEES 

The Book of Jubilees predicted three ultimate results of applying 
the Jubilee laws to all human society, as a very startling prophecy it is 
found in the Ethiopic Text of the Book of Jubilees which is part of 
Coptic Christianity and was translated into English by Dr. R. H. Charles 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and published in 1902. Postulating a period 
of degeneracy and collapse and subsequent reconstruction the ancient 
records reads: 

The heads of the children will be white with gray hair and a 
child of three weeks will apear like an old man of 100 years and 
their stature will be destroyed by tribulation. 

And in those days the children will begin to study the laws and 
to seek the commandments and to return to the paths of right¬ 
eousness. And their days will begin to grow and to increase 
amongst those children of men till their days draw near to a 
thousand years. 

And there will be no old man nor one that is not satisfied with 
his days. For all will be as children and youths and all their days 
they will complete and live in peace and joy. 

The Book of Jubilees was a rewritting of the Deuteronomic Laws 
(Greek, Deuteros Nomos, Second Law) and was an amplification of their 
meaning. This was done during the second century B.C. and probably in 
Alexandria,, where the Septuagint or Greek text of the Old Testament 
was compiled about 290 B.C. by order of Ptolemaias Soter. 

The Book of Jubilees later became a part of the Scripture of Coptic 
Christianity which arose in the second century A.D. In this way it has 
been preserved as a canonical part of one section of Christianity for 
almost 1900 years. It is classified as “Apocrypha” by most European and 
American Christian churches but is nonetheless valuable as ancient 
wisdom literature dealing with social and economic history and idealism. 

In the Coptic Scriptures the phrase or title “Lover of Man” as 
applied to Ieosus is similar to the term applied to Prometheus (“God- 
for-me)” by Aeschylus who considered this Son of Zues as a Soter or 
Savior of Greek mysticism. This concept extends the theory of the 
Ancient Universal Christian Church back into almost unfathomable 
antiquity. 

Coming back to the period of the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, Arius (256-336) is considered the founder of the liberal or rational 
trend of thought which in modern times is represented by the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches. Constantine recognized Arius and Arian- 
ism as orthodox but the Bishop of Alexandria espoused the cause of 
Athanasius, who set up the Trinity which afterward became the standard 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Ancient Universal Church thru the ages has never accepted the 
Trinitarian theology as the only and absolute basis of Christianity but 
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has been as broad and inclusive in its teachings as Jesus who excluded 
none and took in all who had a desire for the Truth, either known or 
to be revealed or discovered in the progress and process of time. 

In taking this position The Ancient Universal Church reasserts the 
old foundations and seeks to strengthen the structure of modern Chris¬ 
tianity so that it may be world-wide and acceptable to all seekers after 
the Truth in all religions, in fact to be truly catholic or “Katholou”, 
literally “For All”, or for the whole world. 

With such a classic background the Ancient Universal Christianity 
may attract scholars, thinkers and students of all nations and races and 
can thus blend with a humanist religion which may sweep over the 
world in a great tidal wave during this century and in the following 
centuries. 


. THE NEW UNIVERSALISM 

A train of thought now arising in the religious world is a new Uni- 
versalism that goes beyond Christianity. It has lately come into being in 
the Universalist denomination in Boston and New England and is spread¬ 
ing westward. So strong is it that the denominational paper, Christian 
Leader, says of it: “We say, follow these young leaders. They may make 
universalists of us all”. 

The writer of this New Era Testament is an earlier or older Uni¬ 
versalist who began studying this subject over 20 years ago, soon after 
World War I. The trend of this whole book is along that line. It springs 
from early classical studies and the viewpoint that Christianity was a 
Greek social, economic reform movement in its origin. It rises above all 
denominational lines and seeks to set up new educational standards in 
accord with the drift of modern educational thought as set up by the 
eminent leaders and authorities quoted on page 8. 

It is meant as a study in which the whole American and English 
speaking peoples might engage, persons of all ages, to revise their whole 
basis of religious, social and economic thought and get new thrills and 
objectives for living and doing new and greater things. 

The members of all churches would get a great stimulus if they would 
learn the original basic meanings of just the names of the churches to 
which they belong, Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Pentacostalic; all are noble Greek words with a historic significance now 
almost completely lost on their vast memberships. The intellectual awak¬ 
enings would go far toward making a new world and giving a thrill to 
all lives,, most of whom are now oppressed by gloom and uncertainty. 

If persons are opposed to left wing Communism, let them go into 
such groups and see the joy and enthusiasm among their members. Then 
let them ask themselves the question: “Why can’t we who think we have 
a better system of thought, also find happiness and a thrill in it?” 

It can be done and this New Era Testament shows the way. Try it. 
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ORIGINS OF GREAT WORLD 
RELIGIONS 

By DR. GEORGE ELMER MALSBARY 

The Avesta, or Parsee Scripture, is identified with the Aryan race. 
The most ancient name of this race according to available records was 
Arros, derived from Ar, to plow, which implied originally an agricul¬ 
tural race instead of a nomadic race. This name was applied especially 
to the two eastern branches of the family, the Iranian or Persian, and 
the Indian. This points back to a period of about 25,000 years B.C. to the 
Stone Age of Civilization. 

The original home of the Aryans as indicated by many probabilities 
may be assigned to the great plateau of Iran, in the region extending 
from the Indus to the Euphrates and from the Oxus on the north to the 
Persian Gulf. This area was north of the great chain of the Hindoo- 
Kossh mountains, west of the Bolor range, or the ancient Imaus, in the 
central part of Bactriana. This region was so fair and fertile that it was 
called by the Orientals “The Mother of Cities”. It might be likened to the 
central Mississippi valley, embracing Chicago, Detroit, and the great 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri and Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and Min¬ 
nesota cities of America. 

ARYAN STOCK INCLUDES IRISH 

The parent stock developed into eight distinct families: the Indian, 
Iranian, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian and Teutonic. The 
earliest of these are considered to be the Kelto-Greeco-Italic, which after¬ 
ward formed the Greeks, Latins and Kelts or Irish. The other diverging 
group was the Slavo-Letlo-Teutonic. The last to linger by the old cradle 
were the Aryans proper who subsequently divided into Iranians and 
Hindoos. 

The name Iranian is derived from Arya and the oldest representatives 
of the language are the Old Persian scriptures and the Old Bactrian or 
Zend. The Zend is the language of the Avesta, the sacred writings of 
the Zoroastrian religion, or Sun God worshipers. The Indian family was 
so named from its long sojourns on the upper Indus river. 

(This historical article on the Aryan religions was written by the late 
Dr. George Elmer Malsbary of Los Angeles, California, noted physician 
and surgeon who was also a profound research scholar and Bible 
student. This treatise was left unpublished at the time of his death but 
is now prestented to the public as a very suitable addition to this New 
Era Testament and New World Bible). 

THE GREAT SANSKRIT SCRIPTURES 

This people probably began to advance into the Peninsula about 
1000 B.C. and reached the Deccan about 450 B.C. The language of the 
Indian family was Sanskrit and their religious poems were the Vedas. 
From them arose Vedic Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

In an introduction to his “Indian Wisdom”, Prof. Monier Williams 
says, The Zend-Avasta consits of: 

1. The five Gathas or songs and prayers in meters resembling Vedic, 
which are thought to be the work of Zoraster, or more properly Zara- 
thrustra Spitama, personally. They form part of the Yasna or Yasna- 
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Yajna. They were written in the dialects, the older being called the 
Haug or the Gatha. 

2. The second dialect was called the Vendidad, or code of laws. 

3. The third dialect was the Yashts, containing hymns to the sun 
and other deities. Another portion, the Visparad, is a collection of prayers. 

The Hindu and Zoroastrian systems were evidently derived from the 
same source. Fire and sun are venerated in both. But Zoroaster taught 
that the Supreme Being created two inferior beings:— Ormudz, or 
Ahuramasda, the good spirit, and Arima the evil spirit. The first he said 
will destroy the other. This dualistic principle was not accepted in the 
Veda. Williams assigns the production to the 200-1500 B.C. period and 
the Avasta to 1000-500. 

The Aryan race which adopted these religions, spread in various di¬ 
rections to India, Persia and all Europe, carrying with them their earliest 
forms of religion and civilization. There is reason to suppose that the 
first Aryan wanderers took the direction of Europe and that the very 
first were Celtic or Keltic or Irish. These are now represented on the 
extreme west coast of Europe. With this migration moved also the pro¬ 
genitors of the Hellenic and Italic peoples. Later came the Slavonic or 
Russian and Teutonic and other peoples. About that time, or soon after, 
Aryan migration turned toward Persia and wandered off from this south¬ 
ward line into India. 

THE VEDA, The Sanskrit Scripture of India 

The Veda or Hindu Bible begins with the Rig-veda or Veda of 
Praise, 1017 hymns arranged in ten books. 

The ninth book has 114 hymns devoted to a sacramental drink called 
Soma, designed to be sung during the preparation of the Soma drink. 
Soma means extract, and is the name of a sacred drink prepared from a 
plant akin to our milkweed, of which the fermented juice has an in¬ 
toxicating effect and was used by the priests as a kind of holy rum, to 
produce the frenzy which they represented as divine. 

The second of the four books of the Veda is: 

The Sama-veda, a book of chants used in the Soma ceremonial 
ceremonies. It was a manual of Hindu high church ritualism, for use in 
the Soma sacraments. 

The third of the four books of the Veda, is:— 

The Yajur-veda (yaj, sacrifice), a book of sacrificial formulas, in 
prose and verse. 

The fourth and last of the Veda is:—• 

The Atharva-veda, a historical collection. Of later origin and not so 
highly esteemed. 

The four Vedic books are attributed by Prof. Monier Williams to a 
succession of poets who lived in the period from perhaps B.C. 1500-1000. 
Some regard the period beginning B.C. 2,000. 

The Vedic creed, the common faith of the Hindus, or rationalistic 
Brahminism, is stated by Prof. Williams in his book “Indian Wisdom”, 
as follows:— 

1. The soul, in the individual as well as in the Supreme Soul, has 
existed everlastingly and will never cease to exist. 

2 The Matter is equally eternal, the substance of the universe existing 
as the soul exists without beginning and without end. 

3. The soul dwells in and acts through an inward body and outward 
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body, the inward being the mind, and this survives with the soul when 
the outward body perishes. 

The supreme Soul may take form either divine or human, with either 
the mind-body as in gods, or with the body of flesh as well as in men. 

4. The union of soul and body forms bondage for the soul, and in the 
case of men, misery; the bodily senses bringing to the soul pain and 
pleasure and leading to action which involves the soul in the fate of 
actions, which is for bad actions punishment and woe. 

5. To the fate of actions belongs the necessity not only of heaven 
or hell, but of returning into some form or bodily existence, whether 
god or demon or man or animal or plant or even stone, to work out the 
fate. 

6. The transmigration of the soul through a succession of lives is the 
root of all evil. By it all the misery, inequality of fortune and diversity 
of character in the world is to be explained. Genius is the result of 
habits formed and powers developed in previous existences. 

7. The great aim of philosophy is to teach man to abstain from every 
kind of action, from liking or disliking, from loving or hating, and even 
from being indifferent in any active way, in order to finally get rid of 
body, mind (or spiritual body), and all sense of separate personality, and 
in the condition of pure and simple soul return into the supreme and 
only really existing Being. 

BUDDHA AND BUDDHIST SCRIPTURE 
THE TRIPIT AKA 

Sakya is the clan or tribal name of the family to which Guatama 

Buddha belonged. 

King Suddhodana, his father, ruled at Kapilavastu and was chief of 
the Sakyas. 

Guatama was the family name of the king and his son. 

Siddhartha was the son's individual name. 

The Sakya prince, Siddhartha Gautama, became the Buddha or 
he Enlightened, and is called Sakya Buddha or Gautama Buddha. 

Sakyamumi means the Sakya solitary or monk. 

The two principal wives of king Suddhodana, daughters of a 
.eighboring king, were both childless, and according to Hindu ideas, it 
/as an occasion of great rejoicing when the elder sister, Mahamaya, in 
.bout the forty-fifth year of her age, promised her husband a son. In 
.ue time she started for her parents home, to be confined. Halting 
i the way, under some lofty satin trees., in a pleasant garden called 
Lumbini on the river side, her son, the future Buddha, was un¬ 
expectedly born. 

The young prince, Guatama, at 19 married his cousin Yasodhara. 

The five disciples who had left him, were found in the Deer-forest 
at Benares, and to these Guatama first preached his gospel of thought 
overcoming all desires and all passions, the whole brood from sensu¬ 
ality to unkindliness, and in perfect purity of heart, rising to perfect 
and universal charity, to attain the last blessed rest, the calm state 
of universal kindliness, of perfect Love. 

The idea of a priesthood, with any special power or authority, 
any magical or mystical ability to minister to souls, is utterly con¬ 
trary to the spirit and teaching of Buddha. 

Gautama's father, hearing that his son had given up extreme 
asceticism and was itinerating as a teacher and preacher, sent to ask 
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that he might see him once more before he died. Gautama repaired 
at once to a grove outside of Rapilavastu, and the father and uncles 
came to see him, but gave no invitation, as the custom was, to come 
to them for the next day’s meal. The next day, therefore, Gautama 
started on the street in his father’s city with his begging bowl. The 
father hearing of it came quickly, and after remonstrances, himself 
took the bowl and led the way to his palace. 

It was after seven years of absence that Gautama was now to see 
his wife, Yasodhara. It was a rule that a recluse was not to touch or 
be touched by a woman, and Yasodhara did not come out with the 
other women to welcome him. She said: “I will wait and see; perhaps 
I am still of some value in his eyes; he may ask, or come. I can wel¬ 
come him better here.” 

Gautama said, in disregard of the rule, “The princess is not yet 
free from desire as I am; not having seen me so long she is exceeding 
sorrowful. Unless her sorrow be allowed to take its course her heart will 
break. She may embrace me; do not stop her.” 

He then went to her, and when she saw him enter, in the recluse 
garb and shaven head, no longer the husband she had mourned so 
long, she fell on the ground, unable to contain herself, and clung to 
his feet and wept; then recovering herself rose and stood on one side. 

His father said in apology for her, to his son, that she had con¬ 
tinued in faithful love of him, would not have comforts which he denied 
himself, took only the one meal a day, and used a hard uncanopied bed. 

The thoughts of Buddah on many occasions are told in the accounts 
given, but nothing of what passed in his mind at this time. He evaded 
speech that might have seemed yielding to sorrow by telling a Jataka 
story of a former birth of Yasodhara, in which her virtue had been great. 

She became an earnest disciple, and when long after, the Buddha 
was induced much against his will, to establish a Society for female 
recluses or nuns, she was one of the first. 

The universal Buddhist church, with a membership of not far from 
475,000,000 members, was early separated into northern and southern 
divisions, through divergences of development. The sacred writings of 
northern Buddhism are transmitted in Sanskrit, the classical language 
of India, the language of the Vedas of Brahmanism; those of southern 
Buddhism are in Pali, a language of ancient India now extinct as a 
spoken language. Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, Anam, British Burmah and 
to a small extent India belong to the southern division. China, Japan, 
Thibet and some of the East Indian islands belong to the northern 
division of Buddhism. 

Both divisions have the three Pitakas or the Tripitaka, the “three 
baskets” or writings. The first “basket” or collection of sacred authorita¬ 
tive utterances is the Vinaya Pitaka or Discipline, for the order of 
Yellow-robed monks established by Buddha. It is in 3 sections. 

The second basket or collection, in five parts, is the Sutta Pitaka 
or scripture of Discourses, the most we have of the utterances of 
Buddha. 

The third Pitaka is devoted to philosophy. In seven sections, one is 
on the condition of life in various worlds. 

THE MEANS OF SALVATION:—THE FOUR GREAT TENETS 

“To cease from all wrong-doing; 

To get virtue; 

To cleanse one's own heart; 

This is the religion of the Buddhas.” 
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THE CELESTIAL SONG 

FROM THE BHAGAVAD-GITA OF THE VEDIC SCRIPTURES OF INDIA 

Translated from the Sanskrit by Sir Edwin Arnold, the great English 
philosophical poet of the 19th century. This short extract quoting Krishna, 
forerunner of the Greek Christos, shows the exalted nature of Hindu 
thought, in the centuries preceding the rise of Christianity in the Western 
World. 

And whoso loveth Me cometh to Me 
Whoso shall offer Me in faith and love 
A leaf, a flower, a fruit, water poured forth, 

That offering I accept, lovingly made 
With pious will. Whate’er thou doest, Prince! 

Eating or sacrificing, giving gifts, 

Praying or fasting, let it all be done 

For Me, as Mine. So shall thou free thyself 

From Karmabandh, the chain which holdeth men 

To good and evil issue, so shalt come 

Safe unto Me—when thou art quit of flesh— 

By faith and abdication joined to Me! 

I am alike for all! I know not hate, 

I know not favour! What is made is Mine! 

But them that worship Me with love, I love; 

They are in Me, and I am in them! 

Nay, Prince! 

If one of evil life turn in his thought 
Straightly to Me, count him amidst the good; 

He hath the high way chosen; he shall grow 
Righteous ere long; he shall attain that peace 
Which changes not. Thou Prince of India! 

Be certain none can perish, trusting Me! 

O Pritha's Son! whoso will turn to Me,, 

Though they be born from the very womb of Sin, 

Woman or man; sprung of the Vaisya caste 
Or lowly disregarded Sudra,—all 
Plant foot upon the highest path; how then 
The holy Brahmans and My Royal Saints? 

Ah! ye who into this ill world are come— 

Fleeting and false—set your faith fast on Me! 

Fix heart and thought on Me! Adore Me! 

Bring 

Offerings to Me! Make Me prostrations! Make 
Me your supremest joy! and, undivided, 

Unto My rest your spirits shall be guided. 
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RISE AND GROWTH OF MOSLEMISM 

Mohammed, the founder of Moslemism or Islamism, came into 
prominence in history, at the time of his flight from Mecca to Medina 
in 622 A.D. His first appearance as a prophet was in Mecca about 610, 
when he was near 40 years old. His family name was Abdallah 
Mohammed, his given name signified in Arabic, “The Praised.” As he rose 
into eminence he was called the Paraclete. This was the Greek word 
which Iesous used in promising one who would follow after his death. 
It has been translated in English New Testament versions as “The 
Comforter.” But its real meaning in Greek is, one who stands beside 
and counsels, or the Counselor. 

Mohammed’s home city was Mecca, famous as a commercial 
metropolis which held great fairs. The inhabitants were distinctly 
higher in culture than the desert Bedouins, and of such agricultural 
cities as Medina. Reading and writing were very general. So it was a 
fitting place for Mohammed to publicize his new religious cult and 
propagandise the rest of Arabia, when he was able to return from 
Medina. 

Although at first Moslemism was regarded in the adjacent Eastern 
world outside of Arabia as religious fanaticism, it soon took on a very 
successful political and nationalistic aspect. Mohammed attained the 
unique distinction of being the founder of both a religion and an 
empire. He utilized Islamism as a means of welding together all the 
personal elements and thus founding the Arabian commonwealth as a 
cohesive nation. 

Mohammed’s success was due more to his judicial and administra¬ 
tive ability which he exercised judiciously to the end of his life. He 
was the creator of law and justice in his realm where previously there 
had been nothing but violence and siezure among the Arabs. Specifically 
he set up a defense around the rights of property, especially small 
property and the home. He also protected and raised the place of woman 
in the marriage relationship,—setting up a restricted polygamy in¬ 
stead of an unlimited polygamy which had previously prevailed. Blood 
revenge by individuals he outlawed, and reserved the capital sentence 
to courts of law. 

Religion was made, for the most part, only a device in the form¬ 
ing of a commonwealth. Historians generally admit that such a con¬ 
structive nation building never been done better. Nor was it ever 
more adroitly done. All the time that he was doing civil and political 
organizing he was at the same time consistently preaching Islamism, 
which meant individual devotion to principle. Prayer was the essential 
element, both public prayers in the mosques and private prayers in the 
homes. Islamic prayer was simple, belief in the one God, Allah, in 
judgment to come, that individuals should live their lives seriously and 
not waste them in follies, nor be conceited, nor covetous. 

Praying became a drill system for the whole community. Formal 
prayers were executed with military precision. The mosques became 
the exercising halls. It was there that Moslems acquired the esprit de 
corps and strict discipline which distinguished their armies. Singularly 
enough it was no longer permissible to say “Good morning” but the 
salutation must be “Peace be with you”, which was identical with the 
Christian salutation of the early churches of the first and second 
centuries, as so frequently found in the New Testament Epistles. 
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Moslems they not only received pensions amounting approximately to 
from $100 to $500 a year, but they also became exempt from the land 
tax and the poll tax. This may be considered as contributing materially 
to their conversion and loyalty to the commonwealth. 

With Moslem law in effect over a wide area, there came a great 
development of science and literature. Before Mohammed, the Arabs 
had been noted only for rare poetic talent, like the Homeric Greeks. 
While the study of the dogmas and ordinances of the Koran was 
producing theology and jurisprudence, the need of preserving the 
exact text of the sacred Koran, and teaching new converts the language 
of the Prophet stimulated the study of grammar and lexicography. 

With the accession of the Abbasides, successors to Mohammed, to 
power Moslem culture entered upon a period remarkable in scientific 
progress. Syrian Christians of great scholarship were welcomed. They 
brought the knowledge of Greek and Syrian lore and literature. From 
this source the writings of Aristotle, Ptolemy and Euclid caused a taste 
for science and philosophy among the Moslems. 

In the 9th, 10th and 11th century, Moslem culture had covered the 
wide field of Neoplatonism and the science and literature of the 
Alexandrian school,—and that of Hippocrates, Dioscorides and Galen. 

Thru the Persians many writings of India became known to the 
Moslems at the very time that Europe was enveloped in the Dark 
Ages, and scientific and logical thought was almost dead, under a 
decadent Christianity. In Moslemism there was practically no restric¬ 
tion on philosophic thought and expression in Baghdad and other 
Moslem centres. Among the greatest of these writers, was Avicena, the 
physician-philosopher who is now widely quoted in Western literature. 

KORAN THE BIBLOS OF MOSLEMISM 

Basically the Koran is still the Biblos or book of the Moslemism. 
It is read by approximately as many people as the Christian Bible. For 
it is used in public worship, in schools, and in public places more 
extensively than the Bible in most Christian countries. It has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of being condensed and it is not as large as the 
Christian New Testament, which increases its effectiveness. It also has 
the educational effect of teaching the origin and growth of Arabic 
peoples,, from the dawn of civilization down to the time of Mohammed. 
In the Koran, God is magnified as the One, the all Powerful. 

In 1895 Moslemism was estimated to number 100 million devotees. 
Its present total in 1945 is calculated at 200 millions. It thus stands 
as a national and religious ethnic group that is the phenomenon of the 
modern world. This accounts for its recognition as a political power in 
the 20th Century. 

There is one phase of Moslemism that has a Universal appeal. This 
is a sect called Sufism, which is Arabic Mysticism. In essence mysticism 
is more of a mode of practicing religion than of being a distinct 
religion. It depends on the inherent trend of a believer’s mind and 
adapts itself to the dogmas of any religion. It appeals to tender and 
dreamy spirits. 

Among the Moslems it is a woman that is credited with having 
founded mysticism. This woman named Robia lived in the first century 
of the Hijra and was buried in Jerusalem. Her doctrine was the theory 
of Divine Love. She taught that God must be worshipped above all 
things because he alone as the creator is worthy of love, and /thdt 
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Religious contributions, mostly on the tithe principle, became in time 
the financial basis of the Moslem state. This tended to make a solidified 
state. 

Moslemism was surrounded on nearly all sides by Christianity and 
Judaism, so Mohammed in his hostility to the Jews, turned the direction 
of those who prayed, both in the mosque and in the homes, away from 
Jerusalem and toward Mecca. He also made Friday the weekly day 
of worship to distinguish it both from the Jewish seventh day and the 
Christian first day of the week. 

GREEK INFILTRATION PERMITTED 

There was less resistance to Greek infiltration of ideas, however, than 
to Jewish, as shown in several ways. The animal ceremonial day of 
Ramadan was fixed in December like the Christian Christmas. 

Up to Mohammed’s time blood relationship had been the founda¬ 
tion of all political and social relations in Arabia. Mohammed used 
religion to cement hostile elements into a more stable state. So the 
edict went forth that “Every Moslem is a brother.” This too partook 
of Christian theory and practice, and particularly Peter’s statement of 
the adelphotetas or Enlightened Brotherhood. (1 Peter 2:7 and 5:8-9.) 

When Islamism changed over from being a religion to a common¬ 
wealth or state, Mohammed felt himself compelled to maintain supremacy 
by making war against “unbelievers,” on all sides. The conflict of prin¬ 
ciples and ideas he chose to decide by the sword. 

He had been expelled from his home city Mecca, when he became 
a prophet, or religious leader, and had taken refuge in Medina. So as 
power and opportunity came to him in a period of about 10 years, he 
started a campaign against Mecca. It was phenomenally successful, and 
was called “The Conquest.” But for a time he maintained headquarters 
in Medina. From every side for the next two years the Sheikhs, from 
all parts of Arabia streamed into Medina to arrange terms for their 
respective tribes, for becoming parts of Islam. Many Christian tribes 
joined the Moslem commonwealth. 

After all the terms were not hard, there being only 3 compulsions: 
the performance of 5 daily prayers, the payment of the mosque-state 
tax, and the acceptance of the Moslem law. Otherwise things remained 
unchanged. 

The successor of Mohammed, Omar I, inaugurated a system of pen¬ 
sions which is now being used as a political and social device in the 
20th century. All members of the government bookkeeping service 
were given pensions for life. When other countries were annexed to the 
Moslem empire their citizens were given the opportunity of receiving 
pensions provided they would accept the Islamic religion. On becoming 
everything on earth must be sacrificed in the hope of one day attaining 
to union with God. 

These views were similar to Neo-Platonic ideas about the union of 
the human nous or intellect with the Universal Reason, and were prac¬ 
tically the basis of Greek Gnosticism in the second century of the 
Christian era. Sufism thus forms a connecting link with nearly all other 
religions. 

Mystic absorption in the being of God, with a strong tendency to 
pantheism and ascetic practices are the main scope of Sufism. It is 
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not necessarily connected with members of orders. In fact the secret 
practice of love of God and contempt of the world is sometimes viewed 
as especially meritorious among the poorer classes. 

So ultimately the word Sufi has come to denote all who have this 
religious direction, while those who follow the special rules of an order 
are known as dervishes. In Persia at the present time a Sufi is much the 
same as a freethinker or liberal truth seeker in the Western World. 

THE KORAN SCRIPTURES 
THE KORAN: CHAPTER 25 

Thou shalt admonish those who fear their Lord in secret,, and are 
constant at prayer: and whoever cleanseth himself from the guilt of 
disobedience, cleanseth himself to the advantage of his own soul; for all 
shall be assembled before God at the last day. The blind and the seeing 
shall not be held equal; neither darkness and light; nor the cool shade 
and the scorching wind: neither shall the living and the dead be held 
equal. 

God shall cause him to hear whom he pleaseth: but thou shalt not 
make those to hear who are in their graves. Thou art no other than a 
preacher: verily we have sent thee with truth, a bearer of good tidings, 
and a denouncer of threats. There hath been no nation, but a preacher 
hath in past times been conversant among them: if they charge thee 
with imposture, they who were before them likewise charged their 
apostles with imposture. 

Their apostles came unto them with evident miracles, and with divine 
writings, and with the enlightening book: afterwards I chastised those 
who were unbelievers, and how severe was my vengeance! Dost thou not 
see that God sendeth down rain from heaven, and that we thereby pro¬ 
duce fruits of various colours? In the mountain also there are some tracts 
white and red, of various colours; and others are of deep black: and of 
men, and beasts, and cattle there are those whose colours are in like 
manner various. 

Such only of his servants fear God as are endued with understand¬ 
ing: verily God is mighty and ready to forgive. Verily they who read 
the book of God, and are constant at prayer, and give alms out of what 
we have bestowed on them, both in secret and openly, hope for a mer¬ 
chandise which shall not perish: that God may fully pay them their 
wages, and make them a superabundant addition of his liberality; for 
he is ready to forgive the faults of his servants, and to requite their 
endeavours. 

That which we have revealed unto thee of the book of the Koran, is 
the truth, confirming the scriptures which were revealed before it; for 
God knoweth and regardeth his servants. And we have given the book of 
the Koran in heritage unto such of our servants as we have chosen: of 
them there is one who injureth his own soul; and there is another of 
them who keepeth the middle way; and there is another of them who 
outstrippeth others in good works, by the permission of God. 

This is the great excellence. They shall be introduced into gardens 
of perpetual abode; they shall be adorned therein with bracelets of 
gold and pearls, and their clothing therein shall be of silk; and they shall 
say, Praise be unto God, who hath taken away sorrow from us! verily 
our Lord is ready to forgive the sinners, and to reward the obedient: 
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who have caused us to take up our rest in a dwelling of eternal stability, 
through his bounty, wherein no labour shall touch us, neither shall any 
weariness affect us. 

But for the unbelievers is prepared the fire of hell: it shall not be 
decreed them to die a second time; neither shall any part of the punish¬ 
ment thereof be made lighter unto them. Thus shall every infidel be re¬ 
warded. And they shall cry out aloud in hell, saying, Lord, take us 
hence, and we will work righteousness, and not what we have formerly 
wrought. But it shall be answered them, Did we not grant you lives of 
length sufficient, that whoever would be warned might be warned therein; 
and did not the preacher come unto you? taste therefore, the pains of 
hell. And the unjust shall have no protector. 

Verily God knoweth the secrets both of heaven and earth, for he 
knoweth the innermost parts of the breasts of men. It is he who. hath 
made you to succeed in the earth. Whoever shall disbelive, on him be 
his unbelief: and their unbelief shall only gain the unbelievers greater 
indignation in the sight of their Lord; and their unbelief shall only in¬ 
crease the perdition of the unbelievers. Say, What think ye of your 
deities which ye invoke besides God? Show me what part of the earth 
they have created. Or had they any share in the creation of the heavens? 
Have we given unto the idolaters any book of revelations, so that they 
may rely on any proof therefrom to authorize their practice? Nay but 
the ungodly make unto one another only deceitful promises. Verily God 
sustaineth the heavens and the earth, lest they fail: and if they should 
fail, none could support the same besides him; he is gracious and merci¬ 
ful. The Koreish swore, by God, with a most solemn oath, that if a 
preacher had come unto them, they would surely have been more will¬ 
ingly directed than any nation. But now a preacher is come unto them, 
it hath only increased in them their aversion from the truth, their 
arrogance in the earth, and their contriving of evil; but the contrivance 
of evil shall only encompass the authors thereof. Do they expect any 
other than the punishment awarded against the unbelievers of former 
times? For thou shalt not find any change in the ordinance of God, 
neither shalt thou find any variation in the ordinance of God. Have 
they not gone through the earth, and seen what hath been the end of 
those who were before them; although they were more mighty in 
strength than they? God is not to be frustrated by anything either, in 
heaven or on earth; for he is wise and powerful. If God should punish 
men according to what they deserve, he would not leave on the back 
of the earth so much as a beast: but he respiteth them to a determined 
time; and when their time shall come, verily God will regard his servants. 
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WHY GREEK PHILOSOPHY AROSE 


Greek Philosophy originated in the attempts to formulate a harmony 
of the universe. The early mythologists had attributed the phenomena 
of the visible world and even the passions of the human soul to a num¬ 
ber of beings having various degrees of power and superiority to man. 
The confusion of these myths was manifest and the attempts of Hesiod 
and others to arrange and harmonize them were but slightly successful. 
Great thinkers in the sixth century before Christ endeavored by various 
theories to set forth the true nature of the world, the reason of its exist¬ 
ence and its controlling forces. Philosophical speculations began in Asia 
Minor, but flourished most in Southern Italy, called Magna Greacia. 

The contentions among the various schools promoted the develop¬ 
ment of a system of persuasive argument, and this method absorbed much 
attention. When the aristocratic governments gave way in some cities to 
democratic republics, the power of argument and rhetoric was found to 
have practical application in political affairs. Accordingly a new class of 
teachers took the place of the austere philosophers. They were called 
“Sophists,” those who made men wise. Their object was to promote indi¬ 
vidual success. When Athens rose to power after the Persian wars, the 
instructors in this new practical philosophy flocked to this bustling capital. 

The first distinguished Sophist in Athens was Protagoras (480-410 
B.C.). Pie aimed to fit his pupils to be prominent citizens, able to perform 
their part in public assemblies. Yet he had his system of philosophy. He 
taught that “Man is the measure of all things,” and gave this maxim 
an individual application. He also said, “Man attains the highest happiness 
when he becomes enlightened.” 

The redeemer of moral philosophy was Socrates (469-400 B.C.). 
Physically a grotesque anomaly among the handsome Athenians, he was 
yet full of bodily and intellectual vigor. Plis time was largely spent in 
the streets of Athens in questioning any who would listen as to the prin¬ 
ciples of their handicraft, art, or profession. His mother had been a mid¬ 
wife, and he compared himself to her, saying it was his business to assist 
others to express themselves, to bring their thoughts to light. But the 
end of his eternal questioning was to assure himself and others that there 
is a certainty in whatever any man really knows, and that these cer¬ 
tainties come under a universal law, which it is the highest wisdom to 
discover. He adopted as his own the famous maxim of Solon, “Know 
thyself.” 

When Greece lost its political independence, philosophy degenerated. 
The successors of Aristotle tended first to sensationalism, and finally 
materialism. The chief schools which arose were those of the Skeptics, 
the Epicureans and the Stoics. Pyrrho, the founder of the first, was a 
contemporary of Aristotle. Maintaining that there is neither in sensation 
nor in reason any certainty, he taught that man should be tranquil, 
troubling himself about nothing. The leading doctrine of Epicurus (341- 
270 B.C.), the founder of the second school, was that happiness the satis- 
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faction of natural desires, is the supreme good. Though he found the 
highest pleasure in a virtuous life, the mass of his followers sought it in 
sensual indulgence. Zeno (about 350-260 B.C.) was the founder of the 
Stoics, who took their name from the Stoa Poecile (Painted Porch) in 
which he taught. His doctrine was that the world is the substance of 
God, who is the universal reason. He gave prominence to ethics, holding 
that the practice of virtue is the true philosophy. After Stoicism came 
Christianity. 


ARISTOTLE THE MASTER MIND 


The fame of Aristotle has found an influence on the intellectual devel- 
ment of man of all states. It is strictly professorial and devoid of orna¬ 
ment. This rigid, but comprehensive, thinker has enriched all science by 
original investigations. He is admired for width and solidity of research, 
for definition of the modes of thought, for precision in the use of tech¬ 
nical terms. He may therefore be regarded as the great explorer, surveyor, 
and cartographer of the human mind and the whole province of thought. 
But as a writer he cannot—like his own master, Plato—inspire his readers 
with enthusiasm, nor stimulate the imagination, nor rouse the latent 
energies of the soul. Yet he has been pronounced by an eminent scientific 
writer, G. J. Romanes, “not only the greatest figure in antiquity, but 
the greatest intellect that has ever appeared upon the face of the earth.” 

The titles under which his various writings are usually comprised— 
“Organon,” “Physics,” Metaphysics,” “Ethics,” “Politics,” “Economics,” 
“Poetics,” and “Rhetoric”—exhibit the extent of his intellectual empire. 
Besides the foregoing there has recently been brought to light a treatise 
on “The Constitution of Athens.” 


ARISTOTLE’S CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE STATE 


It is evident that a state is not a mere community of place; nor is it 
established that men may be safe from injury, and maintain an inter¬ 
change of good offices. All these things, indeed, must take place where 
there is a state, and yet they may all exist and there be no state. A state, 
then, may be defined to be a society or community or communism of 
people joining together with their families and children to live happily, 
enjoying a life of thorough independence. . . 

In every state the people are divided into three kinds: the very rich, 
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the very poor, and, thirdly, those who are between them. Since, then, 
it is universally acknowledged that the mean is best, it is evident that 
even in respect to fortune, a middle state is to be preferred; for that 
state is most likely to submit to reason. For those who are very hand¬ 
some, or very strong, or very noble, or, even on the other hand, those who 
are very poor, or very weak,, or very mean, are with difficulty induced to 
obey reason. And this is because the one class is supercilious, and “sin 
as it were with a cart-rope,” the other rascally and mean; and the crimes 
of each arise respectively from insolence and villainy. . . 

It is evident that the most perfect political community, or social 
communism (Koinonia), is that which is administered by the middle 
classes, and that those states are best carried on, in which these are 
the majority and outweigh both the other classse; and if that cannot be, 
at least when they overbalance each separately. For, being thrown into the 
balance, it will prevent either excess from predominating. Wherefore it 
is the greatest to possess a moderate and competent fortune; since where 
some possess too much, and others nothing at all, the government must 
be either an extreme democracy or else a pure oligarchy, or, must from 
the excesses of both, become a tyranny; for this springs from a head¬ 
strong democracy or oligarchy, but far more seldom when the members 
of the community are nearly on an equality with each other. . . 

It is clear that the state where the middle ranks predominate is the 
best, for it alone is free from seditious movements. Where such a state 
is large,, there are fewer seditions and insurrections to disturb the peace; 
and for this reason extensive states are more peaceful internally, as the 
middle ranks are numerous. In small states it is easy to pass to the two 
extremes, so as to have scarcely any middle ranks remaining; but all are 
either very rich or very poor. . . 

The supreme power must necessarily be in the hands of one person, 
or a few, or of the many. When the one, the few, or the many direct their 
whole efforts for the common good, such states must be well governed; 
but when the advantage of the one, the few, or the many is alone regarded, 
a change for the worse must be expected. . . 


REFORM SYSTEM UNDER SOLON 

EARLY GREEK REFORMATION 600 B.C. 

FROM ARISTOTLE’S ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION 


The governmental system in Athens under Draco just before 600 B.C. 
had become harsh and tyrannical. The many were enslaved to the few 
and so they jointly chose Solon as arbitrator and Archon, and entrusted 
the government to him, after he had composed the elegy that begins: 

I mark, and sorrow fills my breast to see, 

Ionia’s oldest land being done to death— 

In this poem he does battle on behalf of each party against the other 
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and acts as mediator. After this he exhorts them jointly to stop the quarrel 
that prevailed between them. Solon was by birth and reputation of the 
first rank, but by wealth and position belonged to the middle class. This 
is admitted on the part of the other authorities, and as he himself testifies 
on these poems, he exhorted the wealthy not to be covetous: 


Refrain you in your hearts those stubborn moods, 
Plunged in a surfeit of abundant goods, 

And moderate your pride! We’ll not submit, 

Nor even you yourselves will this befit. 


He always attached the blame for the civil strife wholly to the rich; 
owing to this, at the beginning of the elegy he says that he fears 


Both love of money and o’erweening pride—, 


implying that these were the causes of the enmity that prevailed. 

Solon having become master of affairs made the people free both at 
the time and for the future by prohibiting loans secured on the person. 
Also he laid down laws, and enacted cancellations of debts both private 
and public, the measures that are known as ‘the Shaking-off Burdens.’ 
He meant that the people shook off their load. In these matters some 
people try to misrepresent him; for it happened that when Solon was 
intending to enact the Shaking-off of Burdens, he informed some of the 
notables beforehand, and afterwards, as those of popular sympathies say, 
he was not out maneuvered by his friends. But according to those who 
want to malign him he himself also took a share. For these persons bor¬ 
rowed money and bought up a quantity of land, and when not long after¬ 
wards the cancellation of debts took place they were rich men. This is 
said to be the origin of the families subsequently reputed to be ancestrally 
wealthy. 

This is how the great overturning happened according to the unani¬ 
mously accepted account of everybody, and in particular Solon himself 
in his poetry recalls the matter in these words: 


For the people gave I reward enough, 

Nor from their honor took, nor proffered more; 
While those possessing power and grace with wealth, 
These too I made to suffer nought unseemingly; 

I stood protecting both with a strong shield, 

And suffered neither to prevail unjustly. 


And again, when declaring about how the multitude ought to be treated: 

Thus would the people with the chiefs best follow, 

With neither too much freedom nor compulsion; 


Satiety breeds insolence when richesS 
Attend the men whose mind is not prepared. 

Again in a different place he says about those who wish to divide up 
the land: 

They that came on plunder bent were filled with over-lavish hope. 

Each and all imagining that they would find abundant wealth, 

And that I though smoothly glossing, would display a purpose rough. 
Vain and boastful then their fancies; now their bile ’gainst me is stirred, 
And with eyes askance they view me, and all deem me as a foe— 
Wrongly: for the things I promised, those by heaven's aid I did, 

And much else, no idle exploits; nothing did it please my mind 
By tyrannic force to compass, nor that in our fatherland 
Good and bad men should have equal portion in her fertile soil. 

And again about the cancellation of debts, and those who were in slavery 
before but were liberated by the Shaking-off of Burdens: 

But what did I leave unachieved, of all 
The ends for which I did unite the people? 

Whereof before the judgment-seat of Time 
The mighty mother of the Olympian gods, 

Black Earth, would best bear witness, for 'twas I 
Removed her many boundary-posts implanted: 

Ere then she was a slave, but now is free. 

And many sold away I did bring home 
To god-built Athens, this one sold unjustly, 

That other justly; others that had fled 

From dire constraint of need, uttering no more 

Their Attic tongue, so widely had they wandered, 


FREED FROM TYRANNY 

And others suffering base slavery 
Even here, trembling before their masters’ humors, 
1 did set free. These deeds I made prevail, 
Adjusting might and right to fit together, 

And did accomplish even as I had promised. 

And rules of law alike for base and noble, 

Fitting straight justice unto each man’s case, 

I drafted. Had another than myself 
Taken the goad, unwise and covetous 
He’d not have held the people! Had I willed 
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Now that pleased one of the opposing parties, 

And then whate’er the other party bade them, 

The city had been bereft of many men. 

Wherefore I stood at guard on every side. 

A wolf at bay among a pack of hounds! 

And again in his taunting reply to the later querulous complaints of both 
the parties: 

If openly I must reprove the people, 

Ne’er in the dreams of sleep could they have seen 
The things that they have now .... 

While all the greater and the mightier men 
Might praise me and might deem me as a friend; 

For had another, he says, won this office. 

He had not checked the people nor refrained, 

Ere he had churned and robbed the milk or cream; 

But I as ’twere betwixt their armed hosts 
A mountain did stand. 

So Solon made his journey abroad for these reasons. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF PLATO 

THE GREEK THEORY OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM REPUBLIC 
Chapters 13-16 Book X 


Let me tell you the tale of Er, the son of Armenius, by race a Pam- 
phylian. He was slain in battle but when the corpses were taken up on 
the tenth day, his body was found intact. It had been brought home but 
at the moment of his funeral, on the twelfth day, as he lay upon the pyre, 
he arose and told what he had seen. He said that when his mind or soul 
went forth from his body, he proceeded with many others. 

They came to a mysterious region, where there were two openings, 
side by side in the earth. Above them in the sky were two other openings. 
The judges were sitting between these openings and after every judgment 
they told the righteous to go to the right and upwards thru the sky with 
tokens attached to them in front of their judgments. The unjust were told 
to take the road to the left and downward, they too bore signs behind, of 
all that had befallen them. 

When he himself drew near they told him that he must be an angel 
messenger to mankind, to tell them of that other world of all the things 
he had heard and seen in the other place. 

So he said that there he saw by each opening of the sky and earth, 
the minds or souls departing after judgment had been passed upon them. 

By the lower pair of openings there came up from the earth, minds 
or souls full of squalor and dust. From the other opening there came 
down from the upper region of the sky, minds or souls clean and pure. 

Those who arrived from time to time appeared to have come from a 
long journey, and gladly went forward to the meadow, and encamped 
there as at a festival. Acquaintances greeted one another. 

Those who came from the earth questioned others about conditions 
there. Those who came from the upper region asked how others from the 
earth had fared. 


THEY TOLD MANY STORIES 

They told their stories to one another, some lamenting and wailing 
as they recalled how many dreadful things they had heard and seen in 
their journey beneath the earth, which had lasted a thousand years. Those 
from the sky region related their delight and visions of a beauty beyond 
words to describe. 

To tell it, Glaucon, would take all our time, but the sum of all was 
this: For all the wrongs they had ever done to anyone and all whom they 
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had wronged they had paid the penalty tenfold for each. The measure 
of this was by periods of hundreds of years each. 

So on the assumption that this was the sum of human life, the punish¬ 
ment might be ten times the crime. For example: if anyone had been the 
cause of many deaths or had betrayed cities and armies and reduced 
them to slavery or had participated in any other iniquity, they might 
receive in punishment pains ten times for each wrong. 

But if anyone had done deeds of kindness and had been just and 
kindly they might receive their reward in due measure. 

Other things he told not worthy of extended record he said of those 
who had just been born and lived but a short time. He made more 
explanations of persons who were examples of piety and impiety toward 
gods and parents and of suicides. 

He said he stood by when one asked another, “Where is Ardiaeous 
the Great?" This Ardiaeous had been tyrant in a certain city of Pamphylia 
just 1000 years before that time and had put to death his old father and 
his elder brother and had done many other unholy deeds according to 
report. The one questioned replied: “He has not come nor will he be 
likely to come here." 


SAW DREADFUL SIGHTS 

Indeed this was one of the dreadful sights we beheld. When we were 
near the mouth and about to issue forth and all our other sufferings 
were ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and others, most of whom 
were tyrants. There were also some of private station but who had com¬ 
mitted great crimes. 

When these supposed that at last they were about to be allowed to go 
up and out, the entrance would not receive them but bellowed when 
any one of the incurably wicked or of those who had not completed 
their prescribed punishment tried to come up. 

Then savage men, fiery, asked who stood by and took note of their 
voices, laid hold of them and bore them away. But Ardiaeous and others 
were bound hand and foot and flung down and whipped and dragged 
by the wayside, throwing on them thorns and telling passers by for what 
cause they were carried away to be thrown into Tartaras. 

Then tho many and indeed all manner of dreadful things had hap¬ 
pened to them, this fear was above all that each should hear the voice 
when he tried to go up, but when it left silence he went up gladly. 

Judgments and penalties were somewhat after a certain manner, and 
blessings were their counterparts. When seven days had elapsed for each 
group in the meadow they were required to rise on the eighth day and 
travel on. As they came in four days where they observed extending from 
above thruout the sky high above the earth, a straight light like a pillar 
nearly resembling a rainbow but brighter and purer. 

To this they came after going forward a day’s journey. They saw 
there at the middle of the light the ends of its fastenings stretched down 
from the sky. This light was indeed the girdle of the universe, like the 
undergirders of triremes, holding together the entire revealing sky. 

From the extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity thru 
which all the orbits turned. Its staff and hook were made of adamant 
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and the centre of these were intermingled. Its shape was like one great 
spheroid, composed of many parts, eight in fact. 


BRILLIANT COLOR EFFECTS 

The colors were varied from white to red. The staff of light turned 
as a whole in a circle of movement, but in its various parts it turned in 
opposite directions. 

As the revealing circular light turned on the knees of Necessity, on 
the rims of the upper circles a Siren stood borne around in its revolutions, 
and uttering one sound, one note and from all the eight circles there 
was the concord of a single harmony. 

There were three other Sirens who sat around at equal intervals, 
each on her throne—the Fates, daughters of Necessity, clad in white 
of the visible world and even the passions of the human soul to some 
who sang in unison with the music of the Sirens. Lachesis was singing 
the things that were, Clotho the things that are and Atropos the things 
that are to be. 

Clotho with the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer 
circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to time. Atropos with 
her left hand in like manner helped to turn the inner circles and 
Lachesis alternately lent a hand to each. 

As they arrived they were at once bidden to go before Lachesis. 
Then a certain prophet marshalled them in orderly intervals and there¬ 
upon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and patterns of lives and went 
up to a high platform and said: 

“This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden daughter of Necessity. Souls 
that live for a day, now is the beginning of another cycle of mortal 
generation where birth is the beacon of death. No divinity shall cast lots 
for you, but you shall choose your own deity. Let him to whom falls 
the first lot select a life to which he shall cleave of necessity. 

“But Virtue shall have no mastery over her and each shall have 
more or less of her as he honors her or neglects her. The blame is his 
who chooses. God is blameless." 

So saying the prophet flung the lots out among them all and each 
took up the lot that fell by his side. Whoever took up a lot saw plainly 
what number he had drawn. 

After this again the prophet placed the patterns of all upon the 
ground, in far greater numbers than in the smaller assembly. 


LIVES OF MEN AND ANIMALS COMMINGLED 

They were of every variety for there were lives of all kinds of ani¬ 
mals and all sorts of human lives. There were tyrants among them, 
some uninterrupted till the end and others destroyed midway and ending 
in poverty and exiles and beggary. There were lives of men of repute 
for their forms and beauty and bodily strength of various kinds,—and 
prowess and high birth and the virtues of their ancestors. There were 
others of ill repute in the same things and similarly women. 

There was no determination of the quality of mind or soul because 
the choice of a different life inevitably determined a different character. 
But all other things were commingled with one another, and with wealth 
and poverty, and sickness and health and intermediate conditions. 
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There it appears, dear Glaucon, is the supreme hazard for a man. 
This is the chief reason why it should be our main concern that each of 
us, neglecting all other studies, should seek after and discover this one 
thing,—-if in any way he may be able to learn of and discover the man 
who will give him the ability and the knowledge to distinguish the life 
that is good from that which is bad, and always and everywhere to 
choose the best that the conditions will allow. He should take into account 
all the things of which we have spoken and estimating the effect on the 
goodness of his life, of their good effects, or defects. He should know how 
goodness connected with poverty or wealth and combined with habits of 
mind operate for good or evil,—and what are the effects of high and low 
birth and private station: what offices he may hold, with his strength 
or weakness, quickness of apprehension or dullness., all similar natural 
and acquired habits of mind, which blended and combined with one 
another. 

With consideration for all these things he will be able to make a 
reasoned choice between the better and the worse life, with his eyes 
fixed on the nature of his soul. He should be able to see the worse life 
that will tend to make him more unjust,—and the better life that will 
make him more just. 

All other considerations he will dismiss for we have seen that this 
is the best choice for life and for death. For a man must take with him 
to the house of death an admantime faith in this, that even there he may 
be undazzled by supreme pageantry and trumpery, and may not precipitate 
himself into tyrannies. 


CHOOSING THE BETTER LIFE 

He might do other things just as bad and so follow many evils in¬ 
curable and suffer still greater himself. But he may know also how 
always to choose the life seated in the mean and shun excesses in either 
directions, both in this world as far as may be and in all the life to come. 
This is indeed the greatest happiness for man. 

At that time also the angel or messenger from the other world 
reported that the prophet spoke thus: 

“Even for him who comes forward last if he make his choice wisely 
and live strenuously, there is an acceptable life, not an evil one. Let not 
the first in the choice be heedless nor the last be discouraged." 

When the prophet had spoken he said that the drawer of the first 
lot at once sprang to seize the greatest tyranny, and that in his folly 
and greed he chose it without sufficient examination. He failed to observe 
that it involved the eating of his own children and other horrors. When 
he contemplated it at leisure he beat his breast and bewailed his choice, 
not abiding by the forewarning of the prophet. But he did not blame 
himself for his woes, but fortune and gods and anything except himself. 

He was one of those who had come down from above, a man who had 
lived in a well ordered polity in his former existence participating in 
virtue by habit and not by philosophy. One may perhaps say that a 
majority of those who were thus ensnared were of the company that had 
come down from the upper regions and so were unexercised in suffering. 

Most of those who came up from the earth, since they had suffered 
and had seen the suffering of others, did not make their choice pre- 
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cipitately. For this reason there was an interchange of good and evil for 
most of the spirits as well as because of the chances of the lot. 

Yet at each return to this life, a man loved wisdom sanely, and the 
lot of his own life did not fall out among the lowest. We may thus venture 
to affirm from what has happened that not only will he be happy here 
but that the path of his journey and the return to this world will not 
be underground and rough,, but smooth and heavenly. 

It is said that it was a sight worth seeing how some spirits selected 
their lives and careers. It was a strange, pitiful and ridiculous spectacle 
as the choice was determined for the most part by the habits of their 
former lives. 

He saw the spirit that had been Orpheus selecting the life of a swan 
because from hatred of womankind, owing to his death at their hands, 
he was unwilling to be conceived and born by a woman. 

He saw the spirit of Thamyras choosing the life of a nightingale. He 
saw a swan changing to the life of a man and other birds becoming 
human. 

The spirit that drew the 20th lot chose the life of a lion. It was the 
spirit of Ajax, the son of Telamon, who because it remembered the 
judgment of the arms of Achilles was unwilling to become a man. 

The next, the spirit of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred of the 
human race because of its sufferings, substituted the life of an eagle. 

Drawing one of the middle lots the spirit of Atalanta caught sight 
of the great honors attached to an athlete’s life and could not pass them 
by but snatched at them. 

After her he saw the spirit of Epeius, the son of Pamopeus, entering 
into the nature of an arts and crafts woman. 

Far off on the rear he saw the spirit of the buffoon, Thersites cloth¬ 
ing itself in the body of an ape. It happened that the spirit of Odyssues 
drew the last lot of all and came to make its choice from memory of its 
former toils having flung away ambition, went about for a long time in 
quest of the life of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business. 
With difficulty he found it lying in some corner disregarded by the others. 
Upon seeing it he said that it would have done the same if it had drawn 
the first lot and chose it gladly. 

In like manner among other beasts some entered into the form of 
men and into one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just trans¬ 
ferred into tame and there was every kind of mixture and combination. 


ALL SPIRITS CHOOSE THEIR OWN LIVES 

But then to conclude, all the spirits had chosen their lives in the 
order of their lots, they were marshalled and sent before Lachesis. She 
sent with each as the guardian of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, 
the genius that he had chosen. This divinity led the spirit to Clotho, 
under her hand and turning of the spindle to ratify the destiny of his 
lot and choice. 

After contact with her the genius again led the spirit to the spinning 
of Atropos to make the web of its destiny irreversible. Then without a 
backward look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. When it had 
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passed thru that and the others also had passed they all journeyed to 
the Plain of Oblivion, thru a terrible and stifling heat, as the plain was 
bare of trees and all plants. There they camped at eventide by the Ameleta 
river, or the River of Forgetfulness, whose waters can sustain no ships. 

They were all required to drink a measure of the water. Those who 
were not saved by their good sense drank more than their measure and 
each one as he drank forgot all things. 

After they had fallen asleep and it was the middle of the night there 
was a sound of thunder and a quaking of the earth. Then they were sud¬ 
denly wafted away, one this way, another that, up to their birthplace 
like shooting stars. 

Er himself, he said, was not allowed to drink of the water. How and 
in what way he returned to his body he said he did not know. But 
suddenly recovering his sight he said he saw himself at dawn lying on 
the funeral pyre. 

And so Glaucon, the myth was saved as the saying is, and not lost. 
It will save us if we believe it and we shall safely cross the River of 
Lethe and keep our soul unspotted. 

But if we are guided by men, we shall believe that the soul is im¬ 
mortal and capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil. So shall 
we hold ever to the upward way and pursue righteousness with wisdom, 
always and ever. So may we be dear to ourselves and to the gods both 
during our sojourn here and when we receive our reward as the victors 
in the games go about to gather theirs. And thus both here and in that 
journey of a thousand years, whereof I have told you, we shall fare well. 
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THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
(3500 B.C.) 


Preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, is a papyrus roll, 
which was discovered at Thebes by M. Prisse, and is now distinguished 
by his name. It was first described in 1857 by M. Chabas, who stated that 
it belonged to the eleventh dynasty of Egyptian kings, and was written 
about 2500 B.C. Yet it is but a copy of a much older treatise written by 
a governor or viceroy, Ptah-hotep, son of the seventh king of the fifth 
dynasty, Assa or Ded-ka-ru, who according to W. F. Flinders Petrie, began 
to reign about 3580 B.C. Others give the date 3566 B.C. The book, there¬ 
fore, carries us back nearly thirty-four or even thirty-six centuries before 
Christ. But even then it does not appear as a first attempt at giving 
instruction in proverbial form or by writing. It seems rather to belong to 
an advanced period of society, when education was systematic and books 
of instruction were employed. The author is stated to have been 110 
years old, and his book opens with a remarkable description of old age. 
It proceeds in a style of the Greek didactic poems. It inculcates obedience, 
diligence, patience, and other virtues belonging to an official or servant. 


PRECEPTS OF PTAH-HOPTEP 


The words of the Lord Prefect Ptah-Hotep, who lived in the reign 
of Assa, King of Northern and Southern Egypt, who liveth forever. 

Thus saith the Lord Ptah-Hoptep: O Lord Osiris, whose feet are 
upon the crocodiles! 

A man waxeth old, his strength decayeth, he getteth in years, his 
youth fadeth away: 

Who shall give unto my tongue authority to utter unto the young 
men the counsels from of old? or who vouchsafeth unto me to declare 
the counsels received from on high? 

O Lord Osiris, let thy favor be poured out upon thy servant, and suffer 
that these evils be removed from those who are unenlightened. 

Then answered the Lord Osiris and said: “Instruct them on the 
counsels from of old; for verily, wisdom from of old maketh the weak 
strong; knowledge giveth freedom to him that heareth; wisdom cries 
aloud, and the ear is not satisfied with hearing. 

Here beginneth the book of the wise sayings of the Lord Prefect 
Ptah-Hoptep, the first born, the son of the King, the well-loved of the 
Lord: 

That the ignorant and the foolish may be instructed in the under¬ 
standing of wisdom. 

Whoso giveth ear, to him shall these words be as riches; 
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To him who heedeth them not, to the same shall come emptiness 
forever. 

Thus speaketh he, giving counsel unto his son. 

But not thou puffed up with thy learning; honor the wise, neither 
withhold thou honor from the simple. 

The gates of art are closed unto none; whoso entereth thereat, though 
he seeketh perfection, yet shall he not find it. 

But the words of wisdom are hid, even as the emerald is hid in the 
earth, and adamant in the rock, which the slave diggeth up. 

Yield unto him whose strength is more than thine, who falleth upon 
thee in anger; be not thou inflamed, neither lay thy hands upon him; 
so shalt thou escape calamity. 

He is forward, it shall not profit thee to contend against him; be 
contained, and when he rageth against thee, oppose him not; so in the 
end shalt thou prevail over him. 

If one rail against thee,, and flout thee, answer him not again, but 
be as one who cannot be moved; even so shalt thou overcome him. For 
the bystanders shall declare that he who, being provoked, holdeth his 
tongue, is greater than he who provoketh; and thou shalt be honored 
of those who have understanding. 

If thou do evil, being thereto commanded by one having authority 
over thee, the gods shall not condemn thee. 

Be diligent, and do more than thy master commandeth thee; for the 
slothful servant shall be discomfited, and he that is idle shall be chidden. 

See thou neglect not thy household; if thou find opportunity to in¬ 
crease thy wealth improve it; business begetteth business, but poverty 
is the lot of the slothful. 

The wise traineth his child to walk devoutly and to serve God: he 
maketh him obey his law, and do that which is bidden; so shall the love 
of the father be justified. 
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CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE 


The early literature of many nations contains stories of a universal 
flood, from which a favored family or individual alone escapes. None 
is more striking than the one deciphered from the clay tablets of 
Chaldea, or more neatly parallel to that of the Christian Scriptures. 

This account was translated from the eleventh of a series of tablets 
describing the adventures of the mythical hero, Izdubar (or Gisdubar), 
supposed to be the same as Nimrod. Shamas was the Sun-god. 

Shamas made a flood and spake saying: In the night I will cause it 
to rain from heaven. Enter to the midst of thy ship and shut thy door. 
He raised a flood and spake, saying in the night: I will cause it to rain 
from heaven heavily. In the day I celebrated his festival. I had fear that 
day of watching. I entered to the midst of the ship and shut my door. 
For closing the ship I gave Buzur-Sadirabi, the boatman, the palace with 
its goods. 

In the morning began the raging of the storm from the horizon of 
heaven extending far and wide. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 
Nebo and Saru went in front; the throne bearers went over the mountains 
and plains; the destroyer Negral overturned; Ninip went in front and 
cast down; the spirits carried destruction,, and in their glory they swept 
everything. The flood of Vul reached to heaven. The bright earth was 
turned to a waste. It swept the surface of the earth and destroyed all 
life. The strong deluge over the people reached to heaven. Brother no 
longer saw his brother; it spared no people. 

Six days and nights passed; the wind, deluge and storm overwhelmed. 
On the seventh day the storm was calmed in its course, and all the deluge, 
which had destroyed like an earthquake, was quieted. He caused the sea 
to dry, and the wind and deluge ended. I perceived the sea making a 
tossing and the whole of mankind turned to corruption. The corpses 
floated like reeds. I opened the window, and the light broke over my 
face, and passed away. I sat down and wept; my tears flowed over my 
face. I perceived the shore at the boundary of the sea, the land rose 
for twelve measures. 

The ship came to the country of Nizir; the mountain of Nizir stopped 
the ship, which was not able to pass over it. The first day and the 
second day there was the mountain of Nizir; the third day and the 
fourth day, the mountain of Nizir the same; the fifth and the sixth, the 
mountain of Nizir the same. On the seventh day, I sent forth a dove and 
it left. The dove went and turned and found no resting-place, and it 
returned. I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The swallow went and turned 
and found no resting-place, and it returned. I sent forth a raven, and it 
left. The raven went and saw the corpses on the water, and did eat. It 
flew and wandered away and did not return. 

I sent the animals forth to the four winds,, I poured out a libation, 
I built an altar on the peak of the mountain, I took seven jugs of wine, 
and at the bottom of them I placed reeds, pines, and spices. The gods 
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collected at its burning, the gods collected at its good burning; the gods 
gathered like flies over the sacrifice. From of old also the great god in 
his course had created the great brightness of Anu. 


ZOROASTER’S PRAYER (800 B.C.) 

The Gatha or hymn is a prayer prescribed by Zoroaster for the 
teachers of his religion. The first verse is the prelude always used before 
reciting or chanting any of the Gathas in the Parsi religious service. 

A strengthening blessing is the thought, a blessing is the word, a 
blessing is the deed of the righteous Zarathustra. May the Bountiful 
Immortals accept and help on the chants. Homage to you, O sacred 
Gathas! 

With venerating desire for this gift of gracious help, O Mazda, and 
stretching forth my hands to Thee I pray for the first blessing of Thy 
bountiful Spirit; that is I beseech of Thee that my actions toward all 
may be performed in Righteousness; and with this I implore from Thee 
the understanding of Thy Good Spirit, in order that I may propitiate the 
Soul of Kine. 

And therefore, O Great Creator, the Living Lord! inspired by Thy 
Good Spirit, I approach You, and beseech of Thee to grant me as a 
bountiful gift for both the worlds, that of the body and that of the mind, 
those attainments which are to be derived from the Divine Righteous¬ 
ness,, and by means of which those who receive it may enter into beatitude 
and glory! 

O thou Divine Righteousness, and thou Good Spirit of Diety! I will 
worship you, and Ahura Mazda the first, for all of whom the pious ready 
mind within us is causing the imperishable Kingdom to advance. And 
while I thus utter my supplications to You, come Ye to my calls to help! 

Yea, I will approach You with my supplications, I who am delivering 
up my mind and soul to that heavenly Mount whither all the redeemed 
at last must pass, knowing full well the holy characteristics and rewards 
of the actions prescribed by Ahura Mazda. And so long as I am able and 
may have the power, so long will I teach Your people concerning these 
holy deeds to be done by them with faith toward God, and in the desire 
for the coming of the Divine Righteousness within their souls. 

And, thou Righteousness! when shall I see thee, knowing the Good 
Mind of God, and above all the Obedience of our lives which constitutes 
the way to the most beneficient Ahura Mazda? Asking this, I thus beseech 
thee, for with this holy word of supplication we best keep off with the 
tongue the flesh-devouring fiends, the very sign and power of all 
spiritual foulness! 
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THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE 


The Upanishads exhibit the Brahman philosophy which the Buddhists 
rejected. Vajashravasa, the father of Nachiketas, sacrificed all his pos¬ 
sessions to obtain favor of the gods. He even devoted his son to Death, 
and the son, full of faith, went to the house of Death, who granted him 
three wishes. He asks first for the favor of the gods, secondly for the 
heavenly fire, and lastly, the end of existence, and what is in the great 
Beyond. Death grants him the first two, but requests him to choose an¬ 
other than the last; but when Nachiketas insists, answers him as follows. 

The good, the pleasant, these are separate ends, 

The one or other all mankind pursue; 

But those who seek the good, alone are blest; 

Who choose the pleasant miss man’s highest aim; 

The sage the truth discerns, not so the fool. 

But thou, my son, with wisdom hast abandoned 
The fatal road of wealth which leads to death. 

Two other roads there are, all wide apart, 

Ending in widely different goals—the one 
Called ignorance, the other knowledge—this, 

O Nachiketas, thou dost well to choose. 

The foolish follow ignorance, but think 
They tread the road of wisdom, circling round 
With erring steps, like blind men led by blind. 

The careless youth, by lust of gain deceived, 

Knows but one world, one life; to him the Now 
Alone exists, the Future is a dream. 

The highest aim of knowledge is the soul; 

This is a miracle, beyond the ken 
Of common mortals, though of thought it be, 

And variously explained by skillful teachers. 

Who gains this knowledge is a marvel too. 

He lives above the cares—the griefs and joys 
Of time and sense—seeking to penetrate 
The fathomless unborn eternal essence. 

The slayer thinks he slays, the slain 

Believes himself destroyed; the thoughts of both 

Are false, the soul survives, nor kills, nor dies; 

’Tis subtler than the subtlest, greater than 
The greatest, infinitely small, yet vast, 

Asleep, yet restless, moving everywhere 
Among the bodies—ever bodiless— 

Think not to grasp it by the reasoning mind; 

The wicked ne’er can know it; soul alone 
Knows soul, to none but soul is soul revealed. 
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THE UNIVERSAL COSMIC LAW 

CLEANTHES HYMN TO ZEUS, THE SUN GOD 
Written about 250 B.C. 

This great Stoic poem was made the basis of Paul's speech to the 
Athenians in the Areopagos. See Acts 17:22-32. 

Hail to you Zeus, most glorious of the Immortal gods, forever Almighty 
One, Governor of Nature by law. What name shall we give you? 

For all mortal beings should call on you. 

We by you were generated. Indeed all that in myriad motion live its 
life from day to day on earth bear one image, your likeness. 

So my song is of thee and I hymn your power forever. 

Lo the vast cycle of the Universe, around the Earth as it rolls, forever. 

Feels you as its ruler and guide and owes allegiance to your sov¬ 
ereignty joyously. 

For your hands have a conquering sovereignty of living fire. 

Sharp is it wherever it falls and Nature shrinks at the shock and 
shudders. 

So you direct the Universal mind as by a communal law, which pulsates 
thru all things, 

Mingling its life with lights that are greater and lesser 

Even as is appropriate to its birth, 

Great King thru ages forever. 


No work is done without Thee, on the earth or in the waters, mighty 
spirit, nor in the heights of the Universe, 

Except the deed of the fool or the maniac. 


You can make rough things smooth. At your voice jarring disorder 
becomes music and Love is born where Hades prevailed. 

You have fitted together alike all things both good and evil, 

That all might rule together thru one Supreme logic or ethical reason; 
Though the hearts of the wicked be hardened and unheeding. 

Woe unto them. For while their hands are grasping for good things, 
their eyes are blind and their ears stopped to God’s Universal Law, 
Calling to wise obedience to live the life that is noble. 


This they do not see and heedless of right turn each to his own way. 
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Here is a heart fixed with ^mbation, embroiled in strife and unholy 
straining: 

Then putting honor aside set fast on getting and gaining: 

Others are given over to lusts and dissolute softness 

Working never by God’s law but by that which is opposed to it. 

Indeed, O Giver of all Good things, whose home is in the dark cloud, 
You who wield the bolt of the Universe, Save men from their appalling 
ignorance: 

Scatter night from their souls, and grant to them to arrive at the 
Wisdom, 

By which, sistered with justice you rule and govern all things. 


So may we, honored by you, requite you with worship and honor, 
Evermore praising your works as is meet for men that must perish. 
Seeing that none, be he mortal or God, has nobler privilege than 
without stint, or stay to hymn your Universal Law. (H koinon aei nomon.) 


This translation is based on Prof. Hastings Crossley’s version, in the 
Golden Sayings of Epictetus. 
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CONFUCIUS AND THE 
CONFUCIAN BIBLE 


The “five classics” of Chinese Scripture:— 

1. The Book of Changes. Called the Yih King. Produced by Wan Wang 
upon his imprisonment, 1150 B.C. 

2. The Book of Rites. Called the Le Ke. Compiled by the duke of Chow, 
12th century B.C. 

3. The Book of Poetry. Called the She King. Compilation of songs and 
ballads. 

5. Spring and Autumn Annals. Called the Chun Tsew. 

The “Four Books”:— 

1. Confucian Analetics. Called Lun Yu. Collection of sayings and doings 
of Confucius. 

2. The Great Learning. Called Ta Heo. By grandson of Confucius, 
Tsze-sze. 

3. The Doctrine of the Mean. Called Chung Yung. By Tsze-sze. 

4. Mencius. (Confucius’ greatest disciple.) Died 289 B.C. His work was 
added to the Confucian classics during the reign of Shin-tsung, 
(A.D. 1068-1085.) 

To one ruler Confucius said, “Why employ capital punishment at 
all in carrying on your government? Let your evinced desires be for 
what is good, and the people will be good. The grass must bend when 
the wind blows across it.” 

Not many months after taking office, Confucius, as minister of 
crime for the dukedom or state of Loo, surprised his disciples by signing 
the death warrant of one Shaou, a well known citizen, for disturbing 
the public peace and to remonstrants he replied:— 

“There are five great evils in the world: 
a man with a rebellious heart who becomes dangerous; 
a man who joins to vicious deeds a fierce temper; 
a man whose words are knowingly false; 

a man who treasures in his memory noxious deeds and disseminates them; 

a man who follows evil and fertilizes it. 

“All these evil qualities were combined in Shaou. His house was a 
rendezvous for the disaffected; his words were specious enough to 
dazzle any one; and his opposition was violent enough to overthrow any 
independent man.” 

The “Book of History” commences with the emperor Yaou, as far 
back as 2356 B.C., who wrought harmony and union throughout the 
empire, promoted astronomy, fixed the year and the four seasons, and 
arranged the calendar which China still uses. It closes with 721 B.C. 

The “Spring and Autumn Annals” take the story down to 480 B.C. 
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MODERN NEW ERA PROBLEM 


The title of this book would indicate a special religious signifi¬ 
cance. But it is something more than that. Its main object is to meet 
the modern world problem which is largely economic and social. 

The phases of religion which have been discussed about Christian¬ 
ity, Buddhism and Moslemism, tend to show points of similarity 
rather than of difference. Each one aims at betterment of individuals 
and of the mass of their peoples. It is based on the principle of sur¬ 
vival. 

Survival is now the world problem. Religious differences need 
to be forgotten in the Atom Bomb Age. The whole world needs to 
think together on a social, economic basis. So in this closing chapter 
we shall set up the idea of social and economic welfare as our su¬ 
preme objective. 

In this modern age we wish to call attention to the growth of the 
group welfare idea and the replacement of unrestricted individualism by 
the social idea. 

In this chapter we wish to attack directly one of the hardest prob¬ 
lems in the present national situation and in our individual lives. It is the 
problem of economic growth by co-operation. A generation ago we grew 
by expansion. The West was new and virgin. There were lands to be 
settled and cities to be built, so we all rode more or less easily on the 
wave of expansive growth. It is different now. We have been turned back 
upon ourselves. The rate of population growth is shrinking. Money loses 
its old time velocity and freezes up. At one point we came to almost a 
dead standstill economically. We had to stop and consolidate our gains or 
losses. We will assume we are moving ahead now. 

What really happened was somewhat like an earthquake. Earthquakes 
are due to the contraction of the earth’s outer shell and the slipping and 
breaking of strata at weak spots or along fault lines. Some of our eco¬ 
nomic fault lines were monetary and credit inflation. The deflation was 
a severe shock and strain but it was necessary. It showed us that we 
must make our dollar sounder in its purchasing power and we must put 
buying power back of any credit system. That is a problem that this 
government is trying to work out. As business and professional people 
you want to see that done so you can be assured of enough net profit 
to live and make your business permanent. 

One thing we have to do is to enable all our people to earn suffi- 
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cient wages or salaries, build up income enough to buy all the food and 
commodities they need, or desire, for maintaining a reasonably high 
standard of living. None of us will prosper, not even the richest, while 
we are on a bare existence basis. There needs to be two cars in every 
garage and we will go Hoover one better, with an autogyro airplane on 
the roof of the garage. The home needs to be thoroughly electrified with 
every device from electric refrigerator to player piano. 

Every female member of the family needs to be completely eman¬ 
cipated from routine toil and have enough spending money to go to a 
beauty shop to be dolled up once or twice a week. This is not a joke. It 
is a matter of simple justice and also an economic necessity if we are to 
go ahead in our technological development in this super-machine age. If a 
woman commits a crime she is immediately given beauty treatments and 
beauty service in jail. Why not let her have the beauty treatment before 
she commits the crime? She might not then commit it. 

Can we do it? The technocrats say we can but you may pooh-pooh 
that and so I will call your attention to Gerard Swope, President of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co., and his book, “The Swope Plan,” about how it can be 
done, which you can get at the public library. The best minds in America 
are working on this problem, the best minds in the business world as 
well as in the academic world. President Teague of the Standard Oil 
Company believes that it can be done. Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver, for¬ 
merly of Harvard University, now of University of California at Los 
Angeles, in his book on “Sociology and Social Progress” says that we 
are moving toward better social and economic conditions. He points out 
that there is a definite drift from self-ism to other-ism. Those are two 
good words to remember when most people are insisting that human 
nature is essentially selfish. 


THE NEW PLEASURE ECONOMY 


This eminent sociologist points out that we are now passing from the 
old pain economy of the past into a new pleasure economy, and that it is 
not a temporary condition, but that it is going to be permanent. This did 
not come about through hoping, wishing or direct planning for it. We 
were suddenly catapulted into the pleasure age. The automobile was one 
of the principle factors that started the change. Then came the movies, 
the radio and electric labor saving household devices that released women 
by the millions from deadening household toil. 

We could not expect that the transition from the old pain economy 
to the new pleasure economy would be made easily. It is necessarily diffi¬ 
cult and fraught with evils and dangers, says Prof. Carver. So many of 
the traditional ideas, ideals and impulses come into disuse that mankind 
seems in this mid-century generation to be without a rudder a guide it. 
The “painists” insist that in changing to the pleasure economy we are 
on the road to ruin. They point out that rugged nations in the past, like 
ancient Sparta, under the softening influence of pleasure, deteriorated 
and collapsed. 

After the severe discipline of a harsh pioneer environment, when a 
nation suddenly finds itself living under new leisure conditions, with 
abundance of utilities and none of the old hardships and enemies, the 
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first effect seems to be bad. Many people sink into a state of lethargy 
or social frivolity or vice and there appears to be a weakening of society. 
This usually happens during a transition period, before ideas, ideals, im¬ 
pulses and habits of a pleasure economy are set up. The same happens 
to some individuals in families that rise quickly from poverty to wealth 
as we have all observed, yet we do not say that families should not rise 
from hard toil to comfort and leisure. 

All modern nations are evolving along this line. Without consciously 
giving up the old ideals of state, morality and religion there has come a 
gradual growth of the ideals and impulses of a pleasure economy. Now 
all concepts are in a mixed or conglomerate form. One group of people 
are holding to the old traditions while another group more readily take 
up the ideals and impulses of the new conditions. These conditions for a 
time cause distress and confusion. Hope of progress lies in making the 
new group numerous enough in a short time to overcome the strain 
and suspense, and get the mass mind moving along the new lines of 
progress. , 


RISE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

That is exactly what social psychology is trying to do by pointing 
the way and offering a plan. There is nothing insuperable about it. Indi¬ 
viduals working themselves up from poverty to wealth, as has been 
pointed out, go through this change successfully for themselves and 
their families and so may whole masses of people. That is the idea and 
hope of this new social science. Individual success will come to those who 
recognize and conform to this mass social movement. 

From Selfism to Otherism is the supreme transition of human history. 
It is the great challenge to modern society that science is now sounding. 
Modern technological thought and social science say it can be done. Re¬ 
actionary elements say it can’t be done. But there is a growing feeling 
among the masses of people, now only a murmur, but trying to say in 
a loud voice with the word of command, “It can be done!” Human behavior 
does change. 

If you want to read a keen hard boiled analysis of the American busi¬ 
ness mind and how behaviorism and the pattern system of psychology can 
be made to produce any kind of mass results we wish to have in this coun¬ 
try read “Twilight of the American Mind” by Prof. Walter Pitkin (Colum¬ 
bia University)., 

Let me suggest that Prof. Jaques Morgan, the great French anthro¬ 
pologist, in his book on “Prehistoric Man,” may be right when he says 
that man, up to the present time may be considered to be homo faber, 
man the maker or doer, with only a few of the homo sapiens, or man the 
wise creature; only a few in each generation, just as beginnings of a new 
emergent evolution, but surely pointing the way to a distinctly different 
and superior race of human beings on this earth with a corresponding 
elevation of society. Albert Wiggam’s book on “The Next Age of Man” is 
along this line of thought. 

ENGINEERING RENAISSANCE AHEAD 

These are not dreams but a reflection of the best scientific and prac¬ 
tical thoughts of the age. We state them in order to give a logical basis 
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for conservative optimism, and this in turn to be used as a basis for 
business stability and growth in the near future, and the establishment 
of co-operation as a workable and working system of society and of the 
business world. Whether this country will become a strictly co-operative 
commonwealth or whether the co-operatives will exist side by system 
with the profit system as is the case of the consumers co-operatives in 
England, is a problem that is yet to be solved. 

Within the next ten years there will be an “engineering renaissance” 
that will revolutionize the world, says Charles F. Kettering, president 
of the General Motors Research Corporation, in an address before a 
middle-western technical school graduating class. 

Mr. Kettering states that many people have erroneously assumed 
that the business world no longer holds a place for the younger engineer, 
and says that this assumption is made chiefly “because we don’t know 
anything yet.” 

“We are just finding out that we must recognize fundamentals,” he 
says, “and in the next ten years we are going to find out what funda¬ 
mentals are. This will bring an ingineering renaissance that will revo¬ 
lutionize the world.” 

, This will mean more research and experimentation, and not less, says 
Mr. Kettering, provided you know what you are experimenting and doing 
research for. 

“If you know where you want to go, the road you take doesn’t make 
much difference,” he told the graduates. “But you must first determine 
whether the thing on which you are going to spend time, money and 
energy is a good risk—whether it will mean anything when the problem 
is solved. The real difficult problem is to pick out which is important 
and which is not.” 

This is worth repeating here for the reason that our Depression expe¬ 
riences have led many to assume that our future is largely behind us. 
We look back on the hopeful days of the 1920’s when everyone was looking 
ahead and great plans for the future were being laid, as if such days 
were gone forever. It is easy to feel that whatever is done henceforth 
will be done by the government, if done at all. 

Such a conclusion is more pessimistic than the facts warrant. We 
shall probably gear our society to the achievements of our engineers; and 
the engineers have barely scratched the surface. 

Their job is to find easier, simpler and handier ways of doing the 
world’s drudgery; to arrange things, in other words, so that human 
beings can spend less and less of their time on the unessentials and have 
more time for those activities that give life richness and meaning. 

While many moan about the passing of the good old days, the engi¬ 
neers buckle down to their job—and, one of these days, we shall discover 
that they are pointing the way to a new era that will make the 1930’s 
of this century look dull compared with the late 40’s and 50’s. 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL AND PROGRESS 

In continuing the subject of individual survival and progress in the 
business world at the present time, we must adopt the scientific attitude 
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and deal with facts, or factual data, and avoid fixed traditional theories 
as far as possible. 

As we do this we shall have to construct a new economics as well as 
a new psychology and also lay down some new business methods. This 
procedure and policy can be carried out effectively and without undue 
headaches or mental distress. In fact, we may get some inspiration and 
exhilaration in this process of economic study, despite the fact that it 
was once called the dismal science. 

In a given group of Americans, such as compose almost any business 
group of men, women, boys and girls of any store or factory, there are 
certain qualities. Analysis of such groups, to the number of 5684 persons 
by L. L. Bernard as stated in his book on Social Psychology, shows that, 
leaving out the sex impulse which predominates over all other instincts, 
the next strongest instinct is self-assertiveness. Next comes as a close 
second the gregarious or social instinct; next the family group instinct, 
then the fear and flight impulse, but almost equal to that are the intel¬ 
ligence, and the economic sense and finally the workmanship instinct. 

Distinctly lower down in the scale or fewer are those with anti-social 
instincts, while the inherently lazy and vicious are really quite a small 
proportion. Here then is a very satisfactory basis for carrying on any 
business enterprise with such people as workers. They are mostly enei- 
getic and fairly intelligent, and self-assertive. They are social, like to 
work in groups and have pretty good economic sense and pride in crafts¬ 
manship. 

There is one element of danger, quite a proportion of them are subject 
to fear and the tendency to run away from danger or depression. But by 
appealing to their intelligence and group instincts we can help them 
overcome that and become good members of the team of the group. 

By virtue of these qualities human beings have survived through an 
ice age, wars, earthquakes, and all kinds of economic calamities in the 
past and in the recent Depression. We will assume that they are not going 
to throw up the sponge now but are ready to accept the challenge of the 
New Era—and are ready to go forward and not back. 

I think you will agree that all in the group in which you move have 
the will to work, the will to co-operate and the will to win. That being 
the case, how shall we begin? We shall begin with the idea that as we 
tackle the big tasks ahead of us, we are going to preserve our individual 
self-respect and confidence in ourselves, but we shall hold the idea that 
the larger “I" is the “we.” We are going to be group minded. That is a 
principle of survival among any and every group of living creatures. 
Oh, yes, there are a few exceptions, predatory animals like lions and 
tigers that are very few in numbers and will ultimately be extinguished 
altogether except in the jungles of Hollywood. 

We are not idolizing the big predatory fellows in business as much 
as we used to, but we are admiring the real leaders more and we are 
recognizing the fact that good fellowship is the best training and prep¬ 
aration for good leadership in ourselves in the near future. 

A bloodless but nevertheless far reaching commercial revolution is 
dethroning the unrestricted individual and making the group our eco¬ 
nomic unit. This is going to build a new power and force into our Ameri¬ 
can industrial and business life. This is not a temporary trend, it is a 
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permanent change necessary for our national well-being. It is a process 
of co-ordinating industrial democracy with political democracy and making 
for a real republic. Leading Americans of all parties and social grades 
have recently come to accept this principle. It is recognized not only as 
good philosophy but as good business and the only way of making busi¬ 
ness permanently good. 


THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

As each person sees the wisdom of becoming group minded, he pre¬ 
pares to accept some limitation of individual rights for the sake of the 
enlarged practical advantage of the group and the welfare of the whole 
community. This is the foundation of cooperation. 

This is a new idea in American life. The last few years have forced 
us to see that the welfare of any individual is not assured while any con¬ 
siderable number of people are suffering or in want. The group or the 
community idea is being stressed nationally so that we can mop up all 
distress and have universal distribution and welfare. That is not theory 
It is the new economics. It is not a questionit is our job to do in the 
shortest possible time. 

Let us recapitulate a little for the purpose of getting certain points 
very clear in our minds.. The distinction between unrestrained individ¬ 
ualism and individual initiative is not recognized by many persons nor bv 
many government officials. 


Individualism is. what the new economics is trying to curb. This 
means the brand of individualism which lets any man do with his finan¬ 
cial power what he pleases without regard to the effect on the group 
or the community to which he belongs. What governmental agencies are 
now domg to restrain individualism is not new. It is only an intensifying 
of this policy of restraint for the general welfare. 

Individual initiative must be kept and fostered as a foundation for a 
new and greater economic system in the future. Individual initiative is 
the cornerstone of all human progress and has been so in all ages. Private 
business and governmental business in this country are going to need 
tms quaiity and reward it. Here arises one of the most disputed questions 
of the present time which we will frankly state and face. It is whether 
governmental supervision can be imposed on private industry without 
losing the benefits of private initiative and ingenuity. Some of the best 
minds in this country believe not only that it can be done but that it 
wili raise American industry to a higher level than it has ever attained 
before. That is the objective to which big business and little business is 
now moving. It is not a political problem but an economic problem which 
is essential for us to solve in order to survive. 


Since we have a clear concept now of individualism, individual initia¬ 
tive and the group idea which are an essential part of the new eco¬ 
nomics, let us review for a moment a dual or two-fold phase of the New 
Era that we are now involved in. It is the period of both recovery and 
reconstruction. The recovery part consisted of emergency measures and 
was a short range job. 

Reconstruction is the long range job of the 20th century and consists 
of the permanent measures that will finally be adopted out of the chaos 
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of experimental methods. In steering a ship at sea the pilot keeps his eye 
on the point of the compass, leading to the desired port. Our present sit¬ 
uation expressed in the form of a general economic problem, has two sides 
one is: to raise commodity and labor prices from a low point to some 
imaginary and index number; to keep prices stabilized or steady when 
they reach the imaginary 100% by regulating or managing the country’s 
currency and credit. 

Or we can assume the opposite objective that is set up by another 
school of thought and practice in the business world, which may be briefly 
stated as follows: In this mass production age, in order to maintain a 
steadily increasing business the policy should be a constant lowering of 
prices as far and fast as practical and obtaining increased profits from 
volume business, and to keep wages up or increasing as mass production 
increases. 

Which of these two policies will ultimately prevail is a problem and 
gives an opportunity for different opinions. It is also something for you 
to observe in your own locality. 

In order to get ourselves “conditioned” to the present changing sit¬ 
uations and able to adjust ourselves to them it is well to keep one’s mind 
open and flexible. Keep your ideas of what ought to be done separated 
from what is actually being done and do not get wildly excited. In a 
transition period much that is done commercially and governmentally is 
experimental. It is necessarily so. What proves out well will be made per¬ 
manent. What does not work well will be eliminated. It has always been 
so in business. It will now be so in national economics. 

Finally acquire a liking for the new terms in economics by learning 
to understand them and to use them intelligently and with discrimina¬ 
tion. This is a mark of the intelligent and educated man or woman. You 
can then lead in group discussions of your social associates or among 
your fellow workers. This makes for leadership and the development of 
executive and administrative ability. Moreover, the social or group minded 
person has a distinct advantage in gaining and holding responsible posi¬ 
tions of all kinds. 


NEW ERA CONCEPTS 


In recent days it has been intimated that old maxims about industry, 
economy and early to bed and early to rise, are no longer dependable 
guides to success and wealth. The reason for this is that something more 
is necessary when wealth has ceased to be counted by mere thousands, 
but by millions and billions, and the world’s big tasks demand a superior 
type of men and women. Many people who are perfectly capable of achiev¬ 
ing distinction or high position are on the lower rungs of the ladder be¬ 
cause their mental conceptions have not been large enough and their aims 
not sufficiently definite. 

There is a kind of wealth that makes a man mean, stingy and small- 
minded and the chances are it was accumulated under the old maxims. 
But the great enterprises of the present day have mostly been created by 
men who blocked out a large idea and then worked up to it. They have 
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“made money” more by obtaining credit than by possessing capital. They 
thus have set countless forces at work and brought prosperity to many 
others in their own progress upward. Wealth, with them, was a mental 
creation. It was at first only an idea based on a possibility of achievement. 

We need to get a new concept of wealth. Wealth is not necessarily 
money. It is goods in the process of production and flowing out into dis¬ 
tribution and use. Money simply aids this process which ministers to hu¬ 
man needs. If money does not perform this function it ceases to have any 
actual value, industry collapses and even the actual “money” in bank 
vaults has very little value when no one can lend, borrow nor use it. This 
is one of the great problems of modern civilization. Always make a dis¬ 
tinction in your mind between “money” and “wealth.” 


WHAT MASTER MINDS DO 


Wealth is the effect of work in theory, but wealth is not an invariable 
consequence of industry. It is the result of a logical idea followed by men¬ 
tal effort with well chosen conditions. An essential thing is that industry 
shall be directed toward a useful possibility. Unless guided by mental 
forces with a well chosen object, industry simply devotes itself to labor of 
the humblest kind. It shovels dirt, saws wood, carries mortar, works on 
railroad tracks and builds roads. These are all useful occupations, but 
they are what we are all trying to avoid doing ourselves and leaving for 
those of less mentality and mere physical powers or for the machine to 
do. 

It takes high mental forces to conceive of and guide the enterprises 
in which labor is employed. Such enterprises provide men with oppor¬ 
tunity for a good living. Wealth thus employed stretches railroads across 
the continent, opens mines. It engages in real estate projects, builds sky¬ 
scrapers and colonizes large tracts and constructs towns. It establishes 
schools and universities, and great factories for mass production. 

In its manifold workings many men besides the original projectors rise 
to competence and well being. Even the humblest lines of industry give 
some alert men the stimulus and opportunity which start them on the 
road to achievement and security. The promoters of these great enter¬ 
prises are not always men of wealth. Sometimes these things are done by 
men and women with only a vision and others furnish the capital. These 
are the master minds that make civilization and progress. 

Back of all great things is mind power. Perhaps the day will arrive 
when all will be compensated nearly alike, from track worker to railroad 
president, but until that day arrives, men and women must use their 
mental forces in such a way as to get a certain degree of income so as to 
surround themselves and their families with the comfortable and pleasing 
things of life. 

We assume that the wealth that you want, you are desirous of creat¬ 
ing, by supplying some useful thing for which people will be glad to give 
you a reasonable compensation. Wealth in its truest sense is not money 
but inert matter welded into useful forms, or service rendered. Uncount¬ 
able resources are still buried in the earth, or concealed in the air ready 
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for the magic touch of human effort and ideas to bring forth the mate¬ 
rialized riches. 

The making of wealth is a process of thought and action. So the first 
thing to consider is the making of the greatest possible use of your mind 
power. Mind power developed to a high degree, under full control of your 
consciousness and will, puts you in position to attain anything possible to 
a human being. 

Economics, which is the science of business, must be the ultimate 
study of every man and woman who wants to master the art of doing 
things in the industrial world. 

In wealth creation the manufacturer, the buyer, the seller, the ad¬ 
vertiser, the lawyer,, all are seeking to control the human elements they 
come in contact with and thereby accomplish certain results, in the mak¬ 
ing of something useful for human beings, by a constant study and ap¬ 
plication of the laws governing the human mind. 


DEVELOPING MENTAL SECOND WIND 

In embarking upon high achievement in this new age you will soon 
come to a point where it is necessary to make more than an ordinary 
effort. The athlete always faces this situation in any contest. The first 
part of a sprint is made with spontaneous energy. Then comes the period 
when the physical energy lags. The will then comes into play and makes 
the runner keep on. Presently the feeling of fatigue disappears and the 
sprinter is able to make a new burst of speed. This is a well known fact 
and is called “second wind.” 

There is mental “second wind” that operates in the same way. It is 
called into operation by making a distinct effort of will at the point 
where the first feeling of fatigue occurs. Men who have attempted dif¬ 
ficult things, who have entered into strenuous financial enterprises, know 
well this sensation of weariness at a certain point and the will power that 
carries them on to the next level of physical and mental effort. Those 
who are able to scramble up to this higher plane of effort are the winners 
of the prizes of life. 

There are supreme moments in a person’s life when he needs to use 
all his mind power. To one engaged in great pursuits these moments come 
often,—every day,—in fact life seems a continuous succession of them. 
So it is well to have a way of meeting them without stress, or worry. 
A device that will help you to do this is to practice visualization. 


ART OF VISUALIZATION 

When such a critical moment is impending, sit down in your office 
or any secluded place, close your eyes and make yourself unconscious of 
present sensations. Expel all distracting thoughts from your mind. Make 
a mental image of yourself in just the position you are about to be. Pic¬ 
ture all the surroundings. Imagine all the other persons who will enter 
into it. See yourself facing the situation in the way you wish to. Picture 
yourself ns resourceful, diplomatic, persuasive, triumphant, succeeding in 
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getting what you are after. Feel the thrill of joy in accomplishment. At 
the same time think out the tactics to pursue in order to win. 

As your mind comes back to your surroundings, from this vision, you 
will find that you have become possessed of the qualities you need for 
this emergency. When you meet the real situation you will be fortified at 
every turn. All the expedients you devised in advance will be ready for 
use and other resources will spring out of your subconsciousness to aid 
you. You will thus play your part masterfully and the chances are all in 
favor of your winning. 

You can apply this method to any circumstances or conditions. You 
can visualize a coming interview as you walk along the street on the way 
to keep an appointment. When you arrive at the office of the person you 
are to see, you can have so refreshed and fortified yourself that you will 
be invincible. By this process of Visualization, you create ideas that aid 
you in bringing about the results you desire. It carries you on to a higher 
plane of thought and action, and helps you to get your “second wind" 
whenever the need arises. The habit of Visualization will bring many a 
flash of inspiration from your subconscious mind. It will suggest hitherto 
undreamed of expedients and modes of action. 


SEEING THROUGH BRICK WALLS 

It is a good plan to set aside for Visualization the drowsy moments 
just preceding sleep at night, and upon awakening in the morning. At 
such times the mind is peculiarly responsible to conjuring up mental 
images and sending messages down to your deeper mind to induce action 
at the appropriate time. There is another very practical method and time 
for visualization which is used by directors of great enterprises. It is in 
midst of the hurry and whirl of the business day, as already described. 

While sitting at your office desk, by an effort of will you can make 
your consciousness rise up and beyond your body until you feel as if you 
are above your business place and looking down upon all the workers and 
managers and their operations. 

Your mind's eye penetrates roof, floors, walls and no secrets are 
hidden from you. You see everything that is being done and you hear 
what is said in all departments. You have a consciousness that you are in 
touch with every person and every detail of the place. You have heard of 
men who could do this. Any person of intelligence can cultivate this 
faculty. There is no mystery about it. It is a phase of brain power and 
mind evolution. 

You can carry this process still farther. You can allow your imagina¬ 
tion to carry you to distant countries, on pleasure or business projects. 
Your expanding mind will seem to be cognizant of things beyond the 
knowledge possible to acquire in any other way. Many a great business 
project has been started in this manner. Many an inspiration for a great 
career has been received while a person's mind was on such a voyage of 
discovery. 

This is not occultism or mysticism or clairvoyance. It is simply a 
phase of the creative imagination, and Visualization, two of the greatest 
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faculties of the human mind. These are attributes of the newly evolving 
man,—the superior man. 


USE AUTO SUGGESTION 

Plenty of people have a vague idea of becoming great and wealthy, 
but this thought alone does not get them anywhere. What they should do 
is to form a definite plan and take immediate steps to work out that plan. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 

Present business conditions seem complicated and hard to understand 
and explain, but, briefly analyze them in the light of economic history. 
By this method things tend to clarify themselves, and we find foundations 
for the business structure of today and wealth creation and the probable 
trend of future events in the business and social world. It helps us to see 
“the way out.” 

Business is said to run the world. General conditions improve perma¬ 
nently only just as fast as men learn to do things on good business prin¬ 
ciples which are in harmony with economic laws. 


CURBING UNRESTRICTED INDIVIDUALISM 

“After all, the greatest meliorator of the world is common everyday 
trade,” said Emerson nearly a century ago. But Emerson had not seen the 
Depression of the 1930's or he would have said: “Golden Rule trade as 
against cut-throat trade.” Our aim shall be to aid certain survival values 
in our much maligned modern human nature, the human nature that we 
see every day in the business world. 

The most important lesson to be drawn from the study of the wealth 
of nations and of individuals is the simple fact that economic change al¬ 
ways goes on. Persons who have no historical knowledge often assume 
that the conditions that surround them are eternal and immutable. What¬ 
ever is, seems not only right and natural but necessary, including in¬ 
justice, hard times, inefficiency and unhappiness. We are coming to see 
that no economic system or institution is perfect or sacred, and that all 
of them should be examined constantly in order to bring about improve¬ 
ments. 

It was learned long ago that unbridled license in the individual is 
incompatible with social progress or general business development. That 
was learned from feudalism in the Dark Ages and Middle Ages. Laws 
dealing with commercial life then began to be made for regulatory pur¬ 
poses. Civilization, which is orderly group life, will perish and the race 
go back to the jungle unless the sense of social responsibility and mutual 
and common interest can be kept perpetually alive. 

Can we change human beings to the new group consciousness that 
business needs to meet the new age demands? 

Consider how careless human nature of a generation ago, which 
drove horse vehicles, has been changed to the multitude of men, women 
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and youthful persons who drive automobiles by the millions through city 
streets daily, with recklessness at a relatively low percentage. Think of 
the drunken, disruptable cab drivers of twenty years ago in our large 
cities compared with the clear-eyed, disciplined taxi drivers of the major 
taxi companies of today, virtually an auxiliary police force. 

Yes, we can change human behavior in a few years or even months, 
if the need be great enough and the right controls and educational meth¬ 
ods be used. Man has a marvelous capacity to change his conduct to meet 
human needs and conform to material conditions. We only have to see 
what extraordinary powers aviators have developed in a few years which 
presage a higher human development in the next ten years than the 
automobile has wrought in the last twenty years. The men in the business 
world can change just as rapidly to meet new conditions. It is a matter 
of habit fixations, control of environment and suggestion. 

The history of our present economic system dates from the Middle 
Ages, beginning about the eleventh century. Then, as Tugwell in his book 
on Economic Society, shows that out of the chaos and barbarism of the 
Dark Ages from the seventh to tenth centuries, there began to emerge 
some semblance of order and cohesive system in business and social re¬ 
lations through co-operation. 

They had to begin almost at the bottom—so completely had the an¬ 
cient culture and national systems of economics been destroyed. Medieval 
life in England tended to crystallize into self-sufficient units known as 
manors and guilds and the capitulare system. The manor rested on an 
agricultural basis and the guild on a business club basis. The capitulare 
was the revived Roman villa system. 


SOCIAL COHESION OF BUSINESS GROUPS 

The group protective systems of the United States, at present the 
trade associations, labor unions and co-operatives, are like the guilds of 
the middle ages in England. The guilds laid the foundation for that 
country’s commercial greatness in modern times and was the forerunner 
of the English and American Mercantile System. 

This fact is very distinctly stated by Prof. Paul Nystrom of Columbia 
University in his standard text book, “Economics of Retailing,” and as 
Prof. Wm. Moriarty of the University of Southern California cited in his 
“History of Mercandising.” These merchants’ groups or brotherhoods were 
formed in nearly every English town during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. They were made up of all the merchants or traders located in 
the community. They sought by means of organization to establish the 
rights of trade and merchandising for themselves, abolishment of unrea¬ 
sonable restrictions in the form of tolls, taxes and cut-throat competi- 
titon, peddlers were eliminated and stores were set up and put on a sound 
basis. 

The guilds elevated the social status of business men and the mem¬ 
bers were held in high esteem, many achieving leadership in civic and 
governmental affairs. Merchants from the continent and the Levant were 
quite numerous in the guilds and were honored on account of their ability 
and the stability which they gave to community business through their 
sagacity and the service they rendered in the guilds. This drew to Eng- 
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land some of the best minds of Europe. Merchants were advanced to 
state positions and in some cases elevated to the nobility. 


SOCIAL SIDE OF WEALTH CREATION 

In earlier ages warfare as a business and profession had caused trade 
to fall into disrepute. The guilds restored trade to a high position. War 
means the rule of physical force and arrogance. Trade requires subtlety, 
industry and mentality. It substitutes the power and force of civic organi¬ 
zations for military or governmental force and it can well be put into 
effect in our present period of reconstruction. 

To fully understand the principle underlying group organization and 
co-operation it is necessary to have a clear idea of the science of eco¬ 
nomics. Economics is a social science as well as the science of business. 
It relates to the social aspect of business life. 

Every business or industrial concern is a unit in a great economic 
structure that is social in character. Every business is a step in the social 
process or progress of well being, the object of which is to bring the raw 
materials of nature into a form in which they may be used by man and 
distributed for all. In performing this task each business unit is mutually 
dependent upon every other business. The success of all business is af¬ 
fected by external forces, or social forces which often seem beyond the 
control of the manager or owners of the business. As the owners and op¬ 
erators of individual units of business are able to understand the social 
forces around them, the better will they be able to conduct their own 
businesses. If they, and all their employees, can connect up with the trend 
of the social group they will get a favorable reaction from the social 
group, or the community of which they are a part. To the degree that 
businesses can do this they make business social and also make it suc¬ 
ceed. The socializing of business is a slow but essential process if business 
is to be stabilized. 


RELATION OF BUSINESS AND SOCIETY 

This principle is an aid to the executive in shaping the internal poli¬ 
cies of his business in conformity with the external conditions that sur¬ 
round it. Just the holding of this idea, the social idea, tends to harmonize 
the business with the community. As people on the outside recognize that 
the concern is promoting the general welfare they tend to support that 
business and every individual connected with it. 

It is not the purpose of economics to teach individuals how they may 
become rich. The object of economics is to explain the relations of busi¬ 
ness to society. Nevertheless, there sseems to be a law of compensation 
which rewards the socially minded business man—notable examples of 
this principle are John Wanamaker, Marshall Field, Harry Gordon Self- 
rige, and latterly Edward A. Filene of Boston. Many others might be men¬ 
tioned. 

The individual business man while working for himself in this spirit 
is making a contribution to the social group of which he is a part. Aside 
from the day-to-day money receipts, he acquires a strength and power 
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which comes from right thought and action. We call it a moral force, 
and it is a very real power. To the owner of a store that business appears 
as a strictly private undertaking, but in reality it is part of a social pro¬ 
cess. If it is not it dies out. If it is, it usually grows and prospers and 
gives a kind of wealth to those who create such a business, that is secure 
and lasting. 

Economics is related to other sciences, such as chemistry, mechanics 
and technology, but more particularly to psychology. Here desires and 
motives come into play and that is why psychology is an ever-present 
need of everyone in the business world—needed more today than in the 
past. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 

Man belongs to a class of beings that to a great extent determines 
their own destinies. Mankind does this by formulating its own rules of 
education and conduct in such succeeding age. Each individual who really 
thinks, can contribute his mite to the sum total of race development and 
achievement. Day by day we can exert an influence also on the structure 
of the social system in which and by which we live. 

The power of human beings, however, is limited by nature’s laws, 
which it is the policy of wisdom to discover and conform to, particularly 
the psychological laws pertaining to the mind and behavior of man. To 
neglect this great study is folly. 

Every great or worthwhile career has to be conceived in the mind 
first, or sensed through a vision as the ancients used to say, then a plan 
thought out and methods decided upon, which is an engineering process, 
or as industrial engineers would say, the engineering of an idea towards 
realization. This in turn is human engineering, the latest phase of psy¬ 
chology. When we know the mental laws and economic forces with which 
we have to deal, every life becomes a problem that can be planned and 
worked out to a reasonable degree of success or satisfaction. If, under 
difficult circumstances, financial income cannot be calculated and con¬ 
trolled so easily or accurately as in the past—enjoyment income to an 
equal or greater degree may be realized. Mind has materialized things 
all through human history, and we must assume that this law will con¬ 
tinue to work now. 


KIND OF WEALTH EVERYONE MAY ACQUIRE 

Without productive human labor this earth is too small to support 
the present population upon it, and humans must produce or perish. It is 
not a matter of philosophic speculation. It is a practical task requiring 
co-operative effort aided by scientific knowledge. In fact, it is an engi¬ 
neering problem, and engineers do not know the word impossible. Their’s 
is the science annd duty of not only knowing, but knowing how. With the 
knowledge now available, civilization may move up to the highest ideals 
of the race. Most people do not yet realize that the united judgment, 
knowledge and vocational skill now available constitute an irresistible lift¬ 
ing force. Those who study human engineering will know and do. To the 
individual this modern concept opens up greater possibilities than ever 
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before existed for personal influence and achievement. 

Only those need fear who lack the courage to read their destiny in 
their own hearts—and think, study and work. As the possibilities of dollar 
wealth and security fade away for many people in this generation of the 
twentieth century, some persons feel hopeless. But it should not be so. 
There is a kind of wealth that every person can attain. We have en¬ 
deavored to point out this principle all through this discourse, the re¬ 
wards and security that are certain to come to everyone who builds on a 
foundation of character, capacity and co-operation with his fellows. This 
is the basis of all human society. It will help if we know some of the his¬ 
tory of social development in the past. 


COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION 

Aristotle, about 350 B. C., said that the function of the state is to 
make a better life for the individual and a better society. The best minds 
of all the ages have expressed that view. Herbert Spencer said: “The ul¬ 
timate man will be one who in spontaneously fulfilling his own nature 
incidentally performs the functions of a social unit and yet is only able 
to fulfill his own nature by all others doing the like.” This was to be 
accomplished, in Spencer's opinion, by gradually eliminating the unsocial 
elements of society and preserving the social elements or persons until 
the whole population is made over into a new type. 

The best philosophic thought of today is that this can be accomplished 
by improving economic conditions so that the incentive to crime is less¬ 
ened. If work and adequate income be available to all, the impulse to 
commit crime would be redused to the minimum and confined largely to 
crimes of passion. These crimes are relatively few and would become still 
fewer as individuals are developed mentally, morally and physically in a. 
good economic society. This is the trend today. It means security to ail 
who are willing to co-operate with the best elements of society. 

In such a society there would be less loss in business as higher moral 
standards are set up and maintained. We live in a society now that is both 
competitive and co-operative. More and more co-operative elements are 
being brought into play to soften the severities of competition with its 
price cutting and wage cutting. That is what all trade associations are 
designed for as well as what labor organizations are always working 
towards. 

Trade organizations laid the foundation for the mercantile system of 
modern times, which, in spite of all its faults is the means by which vast 
populations live and which we have reason to believe is the best that man¬ 
kind has ever attained or experienced. How to correct such evils as are 
in it and yet maintain the standards that are good, and elevate them still 
further, is the problem that is before the people of America and the en¬ 
tire world today. 

With the vast machine equipment which we possess we should be able 
to bring about an era of abundance and happiness for practically all our 
people. The money problem and the distribution problem should not be 
insuperable, but it does require a mental effort on the part of all persons 
who have the capacity to think. Our individual problems are inextricably 
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interwoven with the social and economic problems of our period. So it is 
necessary to have a knowledge of some of these major issues and of the 
literature pertaining to them. Become familiar with the psychology, 
sociology, economics and science departments in your nearest public 
library. 

In addition to the books we have already named, we will mention a 
few more. Prof. Guy R. Tugwell’s “American Economic Life,” 1925, is an 
excellent text-book for study groups and for business people to read. 
Tugwell's later book, “Industry Coming of Age,” is a history of tech¬ 
nological progress and the human element in connection with machine 
production. In 1933 Tugwell brought out “The Industrial Discipline,” 
which deals with some very vital human problems of this age, among 
which is the harmful mechanical rhythm of our highly industrialized 
society in large manufacturing centers. “Habits and Social Behavtor,” by 
Prof. Kimball Young, is a good book of the present period which your 
library may have. 

Everyone should look up Dr. Charles W. Eliot's famous Fanueil Hall, 
Boston, address on “Industrial Democracy,” delivered about 1910, which 
forecast many of the economic troubles which are occurring today. Soon 
after that epochal speech, John Leitch formed his plan of industrial 
democracy which he applied in some large industries and then wrote a 
book on the subject, which is available in most libraries. 

Almost as prophetic as Dr. Eliot’s great speech was Arthur Jerome 
Eddy’s book on “The New Competition,” 1912, which he began with the 
Biblical quotation “The old order changeth,” and pointed out guides to 
business conduct that apply today as well as if they had been written last 
year. In 1923 Lionel B. Edie, writing on “Stabilization of Business,” 
pointed out the trends we are now following in many vocations and lines 
of business. 

Coming down to the period of the 1930’s, there is “The Siegfried Plan 
for Better Times,,” 1931 (Wigwam Press, Los Angeles), which can be 
found in many libraries. In this book Thorwald Siegfried, the well-known 
Western economist, proposed a plan for Golden Rule money as a basis for 
social and business security, and adequate reward for all who do useful 
work. 

To further the cause of progress along these lines a legal Constitu¬ 
tion for World Federation of Free Peoples has been written in 1946 by 
Dr. Arthur E. Briggs, President of Metropolitan University of Los Angeles 
and Director of the Law School. It will be sent anywhere upon request 
addressed to 2405 West 23rd St., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

“Conscription of Conscience,” is a notable book written by Dr. Lowell 
H. Coate, of Metropolitan University, Los Angeles, of the Humanist De¬ 
partment. It is an important contribution to world peace. 

Finally, we ought not to overlook “Social Trends,” two huge volumes 
prepared under the direction of Herbert Hoover during his term as Presi¬ 
dent, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Looking Forward,” pub¬ 
lished in 1934. Nor should we forget the favorite authority of a generation 
ago, Andrew Carnegie, who crystallized his business philosophy in this 
sentiment: the secret of success in any business is the Master Mind which 
guides it and which is the combined minds of its managers and its work- 
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ers, as they gather in groups to think together and then do team-work 
together. 

There is strength in a group—you Jieel it wherever you are in a meet¬ 
ing. Keep that feeling—cherish it and nourish it. Then a new strength 
will come to you individually. 

We are now applying this idea more directly in our daily lives. As you 
get this Social consciousness, you become bigger men and women. You 
will be different. 

We shall not say more now because we do not want to blur that group 
picture that is now in your mind. Let it stay there—let it work. It will be 
the greatest motive that ever come into your individual life and the great¬ 
est force that was ever put into your business. We are advancing to a 
higher status of business life and national life. 

Again let me say: Consider the bees and the hive. Co-operate. Get 
the joy of work with a working group. We are moving into a higher social 
economy, more staple, more ethical. The psychic sense of the race moves 
us onward and upwards—all the wisdom of the ancients is ours to use in 
this new forward movement. Progress consists in using the accumulated 
widom of all the social history of the past. Individual success will come to 
those who work and think along the higher ethical lines in business as 
well as in their social circles. 


SUCCESS IN A COMPETITIVE OR CO-OPERATIVE WORLD 


What are the relative chances of the individual in a competitive or a 
co-operative world? This is the problem now facing millions of Ameri¬ 
cans. The best answer is probably to state what has happened in the past 
under similar conditions. We have seen how our present Mercantile Sys¬ 
tem was founded in the Middle Ages on co-operation among merchants 
and craftsmen, by trade associations or guilds. In this way standards were 
set up and maintained for the general good through the force of group 
co-operation. This was made effective through custom rather than by laws. 

Underlying this guild movement was the principle of co-operation, 
which is regarded as survival element in human life. Without it there 
could not be any organized society, if indeed there could be any human 
life at all. We see this principle of mutual aid working in all the forms of 
animate life of the higher orders: among the insects, notably the bees; 
among the birds in their group movements and migrations; among the 
large animals that live in herds and are guided by gregarious instincts 
and group control as shown by Kropotkin in his book “Mutual Aid in the 
Animal World." 

We are now beginning to see that for the human being to succeed or 
even survive he must co-operate with his fellows to a high degree, and 
the question is how can this best be done in a mixed society, partly com¬ 
petitive and partly co-operative. 

Co-operation is the foundation of our family life, our fraternities and 
our church organizations. These groups are the basis of modern society 
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and indeed have always been the basis of organized society as far back as 
history records. But outside of these groups is the business world, where 
we all have to go and forage in order to get ourselves and our families the 
necessary and desirable things for maintaining life. How can we best 
adapt ourselves to this dual system under which we now exist and get the 
luxuries, pleasures and abundance that we all crave? 

An answer to this question is the recognition of the basic importance 
of co-operation as a motivating principle in human affairs. It is desirable 
to study books on this subject and to know the history of co-operation. 
This involves the study of the consumers’ co-operatives of England known 
as the Rochedale societies. These co-operative stores, founded in 1844, be¬ 
came a great factor in meliorating the condition of workers’ families who 
were suffering from the effects of the Industrial Revolution, which began 
about 1760 and has continued ever since. It has been as severe in its social 
wreckage as the American depression, which began in 1929. 

Many thousands of people in England were able to live successful, 
comfortable lives as workers and officers in the cooperatives while their 
customers, the rank and file members of the co-operatives, profited by 
reduced prices or dividends. Some large movement of that kind may grow 
up in this country. The English co-operatives did not wreck the estab¬ 
lished Mercantile System, they simply supplemented it with the co-opera¬ 
tive stores, which were practically co-partnership enterprises. 

No country or period is an absolute guide to another nation or period, 
but they may offer suggestions which are worth considering and pattern¬ 
ing after to some degree in a time of transition from one economic system 
to another. Already growers’ co-operative marketing organizations have 
become large and powerful in many parts of the United States among 
agriculturists. Efficiency and executive ability are well rewarded in these 
^business groups and the chance to render distinguished service is very 
great. 


WISE SOCIAL CONTROL 


This is a step toward rationalization of business. A wise social con¬ 
trol will accomplish its great ;St results by proper provision for the educa¬ 
tion of managerial leaders of the right type. Research and the application 
of scientific and economic principles, rather than financial promotion, is 
the chief requirement of present-day business. It should be realized that 
education of the executive personnel for great businesses should be cul¬ 
tural and social as well as technical. Wherever possible, a university edu¬ 
cation is advisable because it is not desirable that young men should be 
pushed into the higher positions at too early an age. Ripened judgment 
concerning human factors is needed. Their first positions should be rou¬ 
tine alongside the rank and file of the general workers. 

Any member of the working force who is willing to study is thus put 
in about as good position for advancement as the sons and relatives of the 
higher officers. In the future, technological knowledge will be an absolute 
essential in guiding and controlling operations of a great enterprise. Rich 
and poor are on a common level while this knowledge and technical 
mechanical training are being acquired. After this period the higher edu- 
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cation which any worker has acquired begins to have a good effect. The 
trained mind of the man who is intellectually interested in his work, and 
who has the theory of its place and function in the larger economic body 
of society as a whole, will lead him eventually to the higher responsibili¬ 
ties of administration. 

The Civil Service of England, which is maintained on a much higher 
plane than in America, thus far, probably is able by its highly perfected 
setup of examinations to select its personnel for public service without re¬ 
gard to social class or family or financial influence. For each grade of the 
service there is an appropriate grade in the educational ladder. A similar 
system could be devised for industry in the United States, and as a matter 
of fact is already in operation in the form of “institutes” connected with 
certain large industries and business organizations. 

For governmental service a “National Federal Institute,” to rank 
alongside the national military and naval academies, is already under con¬ 
sideration and probably will be set up during the next few years. Men and 
women of good morals and mentality are now available as never before, 
and the teachers who instruct them are ready for this great task. The 
country that encourages the adoption of professional standards of conduct 
and efficiency by responsible managers of its great industries and busi¬ 
ness firms will have done much to raise the level of the mass welfare of 
its people. The business leaders who will lead in this direction will be 
among the wise of their generation. 

Professional and group ethics will dominate over excessive profit de¬ 
sire. The profit motive must be allowed for in the present constitution of 
business, but the acquisition of money and of stocks and bonds in enor¬ 
mous quantities for mere greed is not considered as laudable an ambition 
as it was a generation ago. Pursued at first for the enjoyment money will 
buy, it often turns to a mania that leads to a sacrifice of all rational ends 
and the actual destruction of character. 

It is the great givers like Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, who 
are the most revered as our best citizens. Moreover, the fluctuating values 
of securities through unsound financing has had much to do with direct¬ 
ing thought and effort of people to a better and more secure form of 
wealth. This is coming about by participating in enterprises based on 
rendering services for the public good and thus assuring more certain 
income and security. 

A good book to study on socialized industry is “The Swope Plan,” of 
which we have already spoken. It is by Gerard Swope, president of Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, in which he proposes a system of co-operation be¬ 
tween big industries and their employees to provide continuous work and 
good wages or salaries to all covering the entire year. It recognizes the 
social responsibilities of industry as well as its financial responsibilities 
to its stockholders. You may not agree with this plan in all respects, but 
it is a step toward industrial democracy. It takes into consideration trade 
associations and some forms of co-operative activity. It also deals with 
such questions as Power, Coercion and Dictatorship in industry and gov¬ 
ernment. It also deals with the six-hour day and the five-day week. 

There are other great industrialists and merchandisers who have dif¬ 
ferent views on many points. Edward A. Filene, the Boston department 
store owner, proposes in his book, “The Model Stock Plan,” a system based 
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on certain price standards constantly modified by consumers' buying 
power so as to make merchandising always minister to the needs of a 
community and not dominated by the maximum profit motive alone. 

It aims to minister to the prosperity of people in a mass production 
system, instead of being based solely on fixed price schedules. Henry Ford 
advocates the principle of constant lowering of prices to enable consumers 
to enjoy and absorb an ever-increasing outflow of manufactured goods 
and farm products made under mass production methods. When enough 
people think and work along these lines, America will have a century of 
great well being and happiness. 


THE NEW HUMANISM 

One reason why millions of people have grasped at Social Psychology 
and welcomed the economy of abundance idea so eagerly is that they 
contain the germ of the new Humanism. Humanism is adapting the Eco¬ 
nomic System for the good of Man, for the Mass of Men, instead of re¬ 
serving the good things for only a favored few at the top, as was done in 
the days of Caesar, and has continued ever since, until this Machine Age 
of ours. 

Newton’s conception of the world and the universe as a machine 
working by mechanical laws has been singularly verified by latter-day 
Science and Technology which brought about mass production through 
automatic machinery or the super machine. Sociology puts a soul into 
the machine; this is the new Humanism. Look at it as the ultra-Conserva- 
tives and the Fascists will, a new idea and a new thrill has been let loose, 
in a depressed world, by these two words of Economic Hope, and the 
people will not give them up, but demand their fulfillment. 

Nor is this new Humanist theory a novelty that will soon pass. Al¬ 
ready it has been carved so deeply into modern thought that it cannot be 
erased. Long before the magic words, new economics or economy of 
abundance were heard of, great economists in the early years of this 
century took the position that all sensible criticisms of modern society 
must be against its economic structure. While they dealt with material 
things of labor and want and profit, of goods and rights and power, things 
which appeal to practical men, they regarded them not as things to wor¬ 
ship, but as factors to use for the welfare of Man in building the New 
Twentieth Century Society. 

Their books were filled with this theme, about twenty-five years ago; 
and then followed the flood of books since 1929 of able writers and think¬ 
ers, who laid the foundation of a new economics. These thunderers de¬ 
clared that every new spirit-level of modern man inevitably creates its 
own culture and material system, and no selfish forces in the world can 
stop this mighty evolution. They said that the very enunciation of a right 
idea contains within itself the dawn of its fulfillment. A book on “Walt 
Whitman the Humanist,” has been written by Dr. Arthur E. Briggs of 
Metropolitan University of Los Angeles which is of great human interest. 

Professor Rautenstrtuch of Columbia University has said that we are 
victims of a culture created by a mechanized society; a thralldom that is 
false, contrary to human rights and must be reconstructed. He has sought 
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always, not to break down but to build up on a sounder foundation. He 
declares that purpose-ridden practical men are past masters of the art of 
endless duplication, and extending barren forms of industrialism. They 
do so in the face of the fact that their activities mean the proletarization 
of the mass of Mankind and the emptying of their own lives of culture. 

Professor Rautenstrauch, Charles Steinmetz, the late electrical wizard, 
and John Dewey, the psychologist of Columbia University, would start a 
new Age, in which men could cultivate the soul; that is bring the inner 
life into greater expression. This is the basic thought of all religion. It is 
also the master thought of Sociology, that there is a cosmic force working 
in man for his higher evolution; a force that works irresistibly through 
the ages. When we have used the word soul it is meant mind in the 
higher sense. 

This idea of human betterment can be brought about, not by mere 
thinking and philosophizing as was tried in the Middle Ages, but by 
changing the physical environment of men. This of course leads to eco¬ 
nomic progressiveism, spurned by the conservatives, but it is a kind of 
liberation, fore-shadowed and predicated in our own Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, in the words “Man is endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are Life, Liberty, and the Pursit of Happiness.” It is now 
acknowledged the Government is rightfully bound to provide for all its 
people. 

All economists and sociologists agree that there can be no retreat 
from mechanization; it must be accepted as an irrefutable fact but we 
must proceed to reduce it to the service of man. We must master things, 
which is not an impossible task, logically viewed, in a democratic era. It 
is the object of this book to enable each individual who is willing to study 
and concentrate on these subjects to take a noble part in this great move¬ 
ment of the New Era. 

Dr. Gordon Kent of Humanists United of Los Angeles, California, in 
his book on “Humanism for the Millians,” says: “The idea of building a 
better world after the War has captured the imagination of the peoples 
of the earth. It is the talk of all nations, all classes. Advertisers in Amer¬ 
ica use it in their copy. It is the keynote of the time. Expectations are 
raised. The world is obsessed with the idea in a way seldom if ever 
reached before. The hour has struck.” 

Wendell Willkie in his book, “One World,” said: “The whole world 
seems to me in an eager, demanding, hungry, ambitious mood, ready for 
incredible sacrifices if only they could see some hope that these sacrifices 
would prove worth while.” 

The accuser of the great Equalitarian, 1900 years ago asked the ques¬ 
tion, “Are you the Christos, the Greek Reformer, the Son of the Higher 
Reason?”, to whom Iesous replied: “I am, and you will see the Son of 
Enlightenment sitting on the right hand of power, after coming thru 
the clouds of the sky.” Mark 14:16. (Ego eimi, kai opsesthe ton vion tou 
anthropou, kathemenon ek decksi, tes dynamoes kai erchomenon meta ton 
nephelon tou ouranou.) 

This may be the great answer and fruition to the modern world. 
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FOR THE NEW AGE AND THE NEW LIFE 


Civilization is an ideal of the good life of humans on the earth. 
Somehow we have almost lost that ideal. But it can be recreated by 
human beings of all colors and races, leading to the New Age and the 
New Life. 

A vast wealth of facts is stored in the treasure vaults of every 
pei son s mind, as we have already explained, but there are certain inner 
compartments to which you have lost the combination. 

It is an important day in one’s life when he begins to discover him¬ 
self, when he finds the key to these lost combinations of his subconscious 
self. But before your subconscious mind will begin to work for you, 
you must form a conscious idea of what you want to do or what you 
want to possess. 

Having formed such an idea, let your imagination begin to work 
upon it. Picture it in its most pleasing aspects. The materialization 
will come in due time if you are faithful to your idea, your vision and 
your desire. 


DYNAMIC POWER OF DESIRE 

We want you to get a new idea of the word Desire. It is a common 
old word and was formerly not held in very high favor by moralists. In 
fact it was supposed that to be good and great we must stifle most of 
our desires. But psychologists in seeking the springs of human endeavor 
traced back every course of action to a special desire. They discovered 
that Desire is the most dynamic word in our language. It is the gasoline 
of endeavor. Feed your physical and mental engine with desire and it 
will go any distance and overcome any obstacles. 

If you want to quicken any of your faculties or liven up another 
person, harness up some idea with the lure of desire. Then the spotlight 
of your mind will be turned upon it, all your subconscious faculties, all 
your past experiences will rush into action, and you will be stirred with 
a fervor like the ambition of youth. 


NEED OF CONCENTRATION 

Having formed a great Desire it is necessary that you adopt con¬ 
centration toward that end. The practice of concentration has been 
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thought so difficult as to deter many from attempting it. Formerly con¬ 
centration was considered a secret art connected with the miraculous and 
was shrouded in mystery and occultism. Modern psychology has torn 
the mask off of mysticisms. Concentration has been analyzed and found 
to be easily understood and applied. Exercises and methods for concen¬ 
tration have two elements. One of these is to arouse the interest of the 
subject. Then, having focused the attention, direct the mind towards 
belief that a hope or object can be realized. 

This is really the essence of prayer in all religions. It is what has 
worked such wonders in the past that many times they have been called 
miracles. It is undoubtedly the most powerful mental agency known to 
man, as well as being a spiritual agency. Its spiritual side has been made 
the basis of religious worship. But it will not interfere with a person’s 
religious devotion to invoke its aid in material affairs. This use of it is 
essentially a mental device, but one that calls for the exercise of the most 
exalted faculties. 

There is a distinct advantage in knowing the underlying truth of 
this mental process. You know the principles with which you have to 
deal. They are demonstrable truths of modern science, as well as the 
foundation stones of religion. Here is where science, practical affairs 
and religion meet on a common basis. 


STRENUOUS THOUGHTS BY ABLE MEN 
AND THEIR ADVICE 

Great efforts are being made by able men to meet the needs of to-day. 
Dr. Frederick W. Roman, director of The Roman Forum of Los Angeles 
and radio broadcaster in a recent statement in his magazine said: “In 
truth there never was a time in our history when the future seemed to 
be so uncertain. The events of tomorrow are deeply hidden in terms of 
the possible inventions and new discoveries. And then, too, the inhab¬ 
itants of earth have to meet a new challenge for the first time in the 
history of man, and that is: how can all men in all Continents and all 
climes live together? Mankind is challenged to create some new thought 
forms. We are awaiting a renaissance, a rebirth, in the hope that values 
may be created that will become sufficientlly universal to find a respon¬ 
sible place for all the races of men.” 

Irving II. Flamm, a noted Chicago lawyer has written a book “An 
Economic Program for a Living Democracy,” published by the Liveright 
Corporation of New York. In it he sets forth an accurate legal pro¬ 
gram for an improved governmental system in this country. It sums up 
the situation in this way: 
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■‘Historians tell us that glaciers once destroyed nearly all the 
human race. The disaster, fortunately turned out to be a blessing be¬ 
cause man to protect himself, had to learn to use and develop his brain. 
After that he began to build for a higher civilization. 

“Perhaps some good too can be salvaged from the bloody and de¬ 
structive war which now threatens our entire civilization. It will arouse 
us from the folly of clinging to predatory practices inherited from an 
age of scarcity and carried over from a sheer force of habit to our age 
of abundance; if it awakens us to the advantage of judiciously blending 
order with progress instead of waiting for social disorder to force prog¬ 
ress; if it leads to the substitution of a teamwork economy for one in 
which the highest material rewards are dished out to the ruthless and 
greedy, then the lives now being sacrificed will not have been wholly in 
vain.” 

Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, the General Secretary of the American Mis¬ 
sionary Association has just published thru the Pilgrim Press of Boston, 
a book called, “New Day Ascending.” It is an amazing tale of struggle 
for human freedom in this country. It points out with great clarity the 
fallacies of race problems in this country today and shows the glaring 
and dangerous discriminations. He sounds a clarion call to face courage¬ 
ously the actual and potential dangers of race segregation. 

Quite remarkable is a new book called, “Marching Orders for a New 
Day,” issued by Essential Books, Duell, Sloane & Pearce of New York. 
It was done at the request of the American Bible Society who called upon 
the chaplains and pastors of America to prepare vital sections of the 
Bible to stimulate moral interest at this time. Most of the parts are from 
the New Testament but follow the old translations. The book shows an 
alarm at the fact that the old Bible is no longer read nor believed by a 
large section of the American people. One paragraph says: 

USING YOUR DYNAMIC POWERS 

“It is given to few generations to live in more momentous times than 
these in which we find ourselves. What the verdict of history upon us 
will be, no one can tell now. At least history we may be sure, will not 
ignore us. Whatever the judgment that will eventually be passed upon 
our time, I fancy men will look at one another and say in awe, ‘What a 
time in which to have lived’.” 

You may ask yourself the question, “What can we do as individuals 
in such a situation?” 

AT A GREAT HEIGHT 

The answer is by using your own dynamic power. 

There is a power greater than your conscious efforts. It is the stream 
of consciousness flowing up from your subconscious mind. It is a seething 
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torrent of activity in which your strongest mental, emotional and physical 
forces are blended. It comes from the same source that causes your heart 
to beat with unceasing rhythm, that carries on the whole mighty mechan¬ 
ism of your body. 

A good illustration of this up-building stream of activity from the 
subconscious depths, is the Giant Spring of Montana. If you go a few 
miles out on the plains from the city of Great Falls you will suddenly 
come upon a big pool of water. It is crystal clear and boils up in hundreds 
of points. It is like a violently agitated tea kettle over a hot fire—, yet 
the water is cold. The water is pushed up from below by some mighty 
unseen hydraulic power. The spring flows away, a turbulent mighty 
stream, to the Missouri River. The Indians thought that the Great Spirit 
caused these waters to boil. Of course we know it is a natural artesian 
well. But in its mysterious subterranean power it is like the hidden force 
of your subconscious mind. 

It is no effort for a healthy person to merely live. Neither should it 
be any effort for you to keep moving toward a great and good object. All 
you have to do it to set your mental helm. The rest should be automatic. 
Your sails will then naturally catch every favoring wind of circumstance, 
and your own physical dynamo within should drive you on to your port. 

We have called this wellspring from the inner self, a stream of con¬ 
sciousness. But it is something more. It is a consciousness with a Will. 
It can flowuphill if necessary, rising and overflowing all barriers. It is 
a consciousness that is imbued with all-seeing vigilance and will work 
unceasingly day and night to preserve you, to fight your battles and carry 
you on toward success. This Will Power is a natural outgrowth of Desire 
and Imagination and Good Will. The desire to do, coupled with the imagi¬ 
nation of how it may be done is what leads to achievement. This is how 
modern peoples may save themselves and Our World. 

Mankind has risen to the present plane by the fact that man can 
create what he wants to create. Human progress is not going to halt 
now. The same forces are at work now as in the past, and will carry 
men to greater achievements than in the past. The past century wit¬ 
nessed great mechanical inventions, and the spreading of industries over 
vast stretches of new territory. The present century is being marked by 
the revelations of mind power, in the building up of great human organi¬ 
zations and the bringing to the front of individuals who can plan such 
stupendous systems. These leaders are men and women of concentration 
and creative imagination and Good Will. By the development of their 
mind power they easily keep their leadership. These are the superior 
men and women who may save and guide the world. 
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THE SUPERIOR MEN AND WOMEN: 

TYPES NOW DEVELOPING 

What they do others can do. Nothing is insuperable to those who 
will look up, desire largely and make the best possible use of their minds. 
Like most great things, this method, too, is simple when once understood. 
The social, economic and psychological laws which we have stated are 
easily understood and if conformed with, open the way to all worthy 
achievement. The new types of humanity are developing along these 
lines. They foreshadow what the men and women of the future will be, 
and what the new W'orld may become. 


ARISTOTLE’S GREAT MAXIM 
The Foundation Principle of the State Is Labor 


THE FUTURE OF MAN AND CIVILIZATION 


In earlier chapters in this New Era Testament we presented the 
lofty concepts of first century Christianity which seemed so appropriate 
for modern civilization. We are now living in a great hope. Can we 
fulfill it? 

Some great concepts have been presented. But it will take courage 
to promulgate them and put them into effect. In one of the later epistles, 
Ephesians, a theory was presented of an econmic system based on abund¬ 
ance, in which all people could share. It was the idea that this prin¬ 
ciple of nature’s abundance and mankind’s sharing was workable. It was 
based on a very ancient principle which was part of the cosmic scheme 
of things, going back thru millions of years. (See page 30, Epli. 1:10-11 
and 3:9.) 

In the first chapter of Ephesians, in the 4th verse was this state¬ 
ment, that humans were a race planned on a basis of near perfection 
before the foundation of civilization and capable of unlimited life. This 
was according to the old Greek gnostic theory, on which the gospel 
of Ioannes or John was founded. 

The epistle of Ephesians however was marred in its later part, 
(6:5) by the statement, “Slaves be subservient to your masters,” pos¬ 
sibly the interpolation, which was not in harmony with Iesous’ Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount. So this otherwise great epistle has been little 
quoted. However we are indebted to it for some statements of great 
historic value which the modern world may well consider. 

This New Era Testament and translation assume that Christianity 
is a livable system as well as a lofty theory. The thoughts and actions 
of men and women of this age will tend to prove whether this be true 
or not. So we say, think and act so that we may live the good life of 
man on the earth. 
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THE SOLUTION—THE GREAT SOCIETY 


The classical Greeks had two important words which they used fre¬ 
quently. One was phuomena, or change, from the word physis, nature or 
growth, which we now express by the Latin word evolution. The other 
great word was metabola, or throwing things around, for which we use 
the word revolution. 

The concept of thinkers is that all things are either changing slowly, 
evolving, or are going thru a violent or rapid change, revolution. We have 
been afraid of revolution which now seems to be stirring in the Russian 
orbit and threatening the rest of civilization. But we are going to make 
a final prediction of a great change which will occur soon, and that will 
be a change or merging of the two extremes into what we shall call, The 
Great Society, of the One World. 

Just how can we move on towards a great and good world social 
system and economy? The answer is by holding to the idea of the Great 
Society for the whole world, or the One World concept. 

About 1920 a book was written by Prof. Graham Wallas of London 
University called “The Great Society”. This set up the idea that the whole 
world could be electrified by the thought that a good society pattern could 
be established that would spread across all national lines. 

This was how Christianity rose and spread in the first three centuries 
and finally became a European world government in Rome, displacing 
the rule of the Caesars. But in its turn it lost many of its good ideals. 
Now the situation arises of how the social idea of the New Concept, E Kaine 
Diatheke, or New Testament can be reconstituted and put into working 
form throughout the world. 

In Russia they have released upon the world their idea of the Soviet 
Union as the truest and best way, which they are committed to follow 
thruout a large part of Asia and much of Europe, perhaps all of Europe. 

But in North and South America the Christian idea still lives as the 
basic element of the people’s faith and hope. Church systems and teach¬ 
ings may change phenomenally and quickly. In the Western world a 
Great Society may be integrated in which all elements can be united. 

There may suddenly be a renaissance of thought and a working to¬ 
gether of all elements to build up this great and united society across all 
controversial religious lines. At the basis of it will be this concept: 

Christianity means distinctly two things, first, the Christos idea of 
individual devotion to lofty principles, and second the Chrestos, that which 
is fair and just in work, service and things, and in personal relations. 
Math. 11:30. 
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The Christian gospels as presented in this New Era Testament dis¬ 
tinctly teach thie idea and these methods. This book shows that Chris¬ 
tianity was built upon a lot of ancient moral ideas and principles reaching 
clear back to the dawn of civilized life upon the earth, for 25,000 years 
or more. 

It remains for us to put into effect certain ancient ideas that have 
been overlooked or sidestepped. One of these is Hesiod’s precept that 
“The Half is greater than the Whole,” that sharing is better than hoard¬ 
ing. Another great ideal of Plato’s is, “Let there be no poor among you 
in the state.” Let individuals wake up to the force of these ideals and 
talk them. Let the State or Government put them into effect. 

Let selfishness be curbed and good will be expressed and practiced as 
social and business habits. 

If necessary North and South America can live together, work to¬ 
gether and enjoy one another’s countries, peoples and customs. The flying 
age makes weekly visits from North to South America possible and 
thrilling. 

If Europe and Africa and Asia wish to band together in a united 
communism let them do it. They will work out some kind of philosophy 
that is noble and good. In the long history of civilization covering 6000 
years or more that has been the general trend. 

For the United States to set v a militarism to dominate the world 
would be a tragic system which would probably eventually fail. There is 
another and better way. It is better to maintain the American ideal of 
democracy, freedom and enterprise of individuals that has thrilled the 
world since 1776. 

Here may be illustrated the free expression of all races, the Aryan, 
the brown races, the Semitic race and the black race, all living happily 
and freely together. It can be done and is being done now. The pattern 
is set. All that is necessary is the forward movement. 

Many leading Church organizations have decided on this plan and are 
shaping their work and organizations to do it. It is causing happiness and 
hope. Fraternities may take it up and be a powerful element. Business 
clubs may do it. With such united effort it may quickly clear the air and 
make a New World and One World. 


For further information and cooperation write to D. Herbert Heywood, 
Publishing Department, Metropolitan University, 2405 West 23rd St., Los 
Angeles 16, California. 
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